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WEEK. 


FPXHE situation in Ireland has by no means improved, although 

I on Thursday week the Government arrested several of 
the Sinn Fein leaders. The arrests were made in the early hours 
of the morning. Among the houses which were visited were 
those of Count Plunkett, Mr. Samuel Irwin, Mr. Thomas Kelly, 
and Mr. Michael Lennon. Countess Markievicz was staying with 
Mrs. Thomas Clarke, but she was not there when the police 
visited the house. It is said that about fifteen arrests were 
made, The arrested persons were brought to England in a ship 
ofwar. In the afternoon of Thursday week the Dublin Mansion 
House was surrounded, but when it was found that no illegal 
meeting was being held the soldiers and police withdrew. 


NEWS OF THE 


————— 


On Monday afternoon in the House of Commons Mr. Lloyd 
George spoke briefly about Ireland. He said enough, however, 
to make it plain that the new Home Rule Bill would not be 
introduced till next Session. At present it is not even to be 
printed. Details—finance, for example—have evidently not 
yet been settled. The gist of the Irish argument in the dis- 
eussion was that if the Government really meant busi- 
ness with the Bill they would not have asked the House to 
debate an Irish Education Bill during this week. Another 
Trish argument was that the Government were deliberately 
delaying the peace settlement in order to prevent the old Home 
Rule Act from automatically becoming law. The best thing 
which Mr. Lloyd George said was that the maintenance of law 
and order in Ireland was an indispensable condition of reform, 
and that law and order the Government therefore intended to 
maintain. 


Of all instances of national mismanagement the treatment of 
Tveland is surely the worst. Here we have simultancously a 
debate on an Irish Education Bill which is good in itself but 
which infuriates the Roman Catholics whom the Government 
presumably wish to placate ; an entirely new Home Rule Bill in 
contemplation, though the introduction of this Bill is con- 
tinually being postponed; and the application of martial rule 
to Ireland, although the burden of the Government's argument 
% that the granting of Home Rule would bring about the 
restoration of order. The crowning absurdity is that the Govern. 
ment have held up the Education Bill after letting it be a bone 
of contention for a few days. We are, of course, only taking the 
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reasoning of the Government as it is presented to us. We do not, 
for our part, suppose for a moment that any conceivable Home 
Rule Bill that would be compatible with the safety of the 
kingdom would be accepted by the Irish extremists, or would 
in itself do anything to restore order or make human life re- 
spected. The proposed Irish Bill will apparently propose twe 
State Legislatures, one for the whole of Ulster and the other for 
the rest of Ireland; and there will be a Council of Ireland to 
join the two together. 


The Irish question came up again in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, when Mr. T. P. O'Connor moved the adjournment 
of the House in order to consider the suppression of the Freeman's 
Journal. The lrish Attorney-General explained that Lord French 
had appealed for a Citizens’ Volunteer Force to help the police, 
and that the comments of the Freeman's Journal were calcu- 





lated to prevent recruiting for that force. Mr. Macpherson, 
| the Chief Secretary, did not himself speak, perhaps for the 
| reason that the remarks of the Freeman’s Journal had been 
| atrociously abusive of him, and that he might have been 
| Suapected of undue prejudice. 
Mr. Macpherson were certainly grossly offensive, but they were 
a matter rather of taste than of public safety. The gravamen 
of the charge against the Freeman’s Journal was that by trying 
to spoil recruiting for the Special Constabulary it tried to delay 
the restoration of law and order. That was an offence of th¢ 
worst kind, and justified the suppression of the paper. No 
reasoning about the liberty of the Press can possibly override 
the primary necessity of preventing murder, 


The personal remarks about 





That a secret organization for murder is attached to thi 
| Sinn Fein movement is of course beyond a doubt. The special 
correspondent of the Morning Post in the issue of last Saturday 
made some quotations from the organ of the Irish Voluntecrs 
which circulates secretly. This paper says, for example :— 





‘The soldiers and police of the invader are liable to be 

treated exactly as invading enemy soldiers would be treated 
by the native army of any country. In particular, any police- 
man, soldier, judge, warder, or official, from the English Lord- 
Lieutenant downwards, must be made to understand that it 
is not wise for him to distinguish himself by undue zeal in the 
service of England in Ireland nor in his opposition to the Irish 
Republie.”’ 
If that is not an incitement to murder and a justification of 
murder, it means nothing. A proclamation recently posted in 
Tipperary by “ order of the competent military authority ”—- 
that is, the competent military authority as recognized by the 
Irish Voluntcers—said :— 

‘* There must be no informers in this generation. There must 
be no communication with the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
The members of this infamous force act as spies for England 
on their own countrymen rightly struggling to be free. ‘They 
aro traitors as well as spies and should be treated as traitors 
deserve.” 

That is another incitement to murder. 
meaning. 


Otherwise it has no 


The results of such propaganda are exactly what might be 
Outrages occur daily, and those who are not Sinn 
Feiners live in terror of their lives. One of Lord Ashtovn’s 
tenants who is a Unionist and Protestant—to take only one 
example of the intimidation of farmers—has received a threaten- 
ing letter requiring him to give up the farm of fifty-three acres 
which he proposed to work with the help of his brother, a de- 
mobilized soldier. Already shots have been fired into the house. 
The letter informs him that the last warning has been given, 
that ‘‘ the land-grabbing days are past,” and that if he “ holds 
shot without further notice.” 


expected. 


on”’ to the land he will be * 


The special correspondent of the Morning Post gave in Tues- 
day’s paper some further examples of the Sinn Fein literature 
which popularizes murder. The most remarkable of all is a 
song with the refrain, “ Pop goes a Peeler,” The refrain is 
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very crude, but also very haunting and creepy. It refers 
of course, to the systematic attempt to exterminate the Royal 
Trish Constabulary. The staunchness of this wonderful body 
of men excites more admiration than ever. We hope that the 
R.1.C. will get every ounce of support they deserve from the 
Government, for they are allowed to get none from anybody 
else. Most of the Roman Catholic priests, and only too many 
of the high prelates among them, are swimming as usual with 
the tide. Probably they do not want a revolution, or even 
much change in the government of Ireland, but they are afraid 
to say so at present. They will secretly try to obstruct 
sepublicanism later on. 


One of the worst examples of indirect encouragement recently 
given to murderers was the comment of Bishop Fogarty that 
the outrage committed against Mr. O’Brien’s shooting party 
was only done for fun, or, to use his exact reported words, 
that it was “‘an ugly joke.” The joke consisted in dangerously 
wounding several members of the party. Mr. O’Brien’s own 
life was saved only by his leather-lined greatcoat, which was 
afterwards found to have 200 shot-holes in it. 


The latest exploit of the Sinn Feiners was a raid on a Cork 
railway station on Tuesday night. A large gang of armed and 
disguised men took possession of the premises, imprisoned the 
night staff, and searched the goods yard. They intended 
presumably to seize a consignment of munitions. The station 
‘3 near the police headquarters in Cork, but the raiders were 
aot interfered with. No doubt some of the railway workers 
were in collusion with them. If the revolutionaries can show 
such audacity in Cork, the state of the countryside must be very 
bad indeed. 


A deep impression has been produced by the surprising 
account of how the revolt was stopped at Amritsar last April. 
It is strange and most regrettable that no full account should 
have been published in this country till now. As we understand 
Mr. Montagu, he received no complete report of what General 
Dyer did. On October 29th in Parliament, when he was ques- 
tioned ‘about the suppression of the revolt, he seemed to be 
{gnorant of the number of casualties. Yet as a matter of fact 
nearly 2,000 casualties had been inflicted on an unarmed mob. 
As the Times points out, the only reference to the matter in 
the despatches of Lord Chelmsford is in the following words : 
‘At Amritsar on April 13th the mob defied the Proclamation 
forbidding public meetings. Firing ensued and 200 casualties 
occurred.” 





Brigadier-General Dyer opened fire upon an unarmed mass of 
about 5,000 people who were holding a meeting in a sunk garden 
st Amritsar, and did not stop firing till he, as he said, “ ran 
short of ammunition.”’ We do not wish in any way to come 
to a final judgment upon this matter. It is still in a sense 
24d judice because the Report of Lord Hunter’s Committee has 
not yet been received. In fairness to General Dyer, it must 
be remembered that many acts of extreme violence and many 
murders and outrages had been committed, and for all he knew 
the Punjab was giving a signal to the whole of India to rise and 
enact another Indian Mutiny comparable with that of 1857. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that he had with him only 
» tiny force—the troops who fired are said to have numbered 
only fifty natives—and that whatever he did he must put 
some policy into force at once. He must not hesitate. The 
comparison of his action with the so-called massacre of Peterloo 
which is made by the Westminster Gazette is irrelevant, as before 
the meeting at Peterloo there had been no trouble, whereas 
General Dyer was hemmed in by troubles which he may have 
been perfectly right in regarding as the signs of a deliberate and 
far-reaching rising against the Europeans. 


Although all this must be said in fairness, and although it 
may be perfectly true that General Dyer prevented a new 
Mutiny, we are at present inclined to believe that General 
Dyer lost his head. It is a fact that he had had Procla. 
mations read in Amritsar forbidding meetings, but it could 
aot have been certain that many of the people who met in the 
sunk garden had heard them. We should think that a cool 


though resolute officer would have found it quite practicable 
to order the mob to disperse under threat of being fired upon 
if they did not disappear, within a given time, or to have stopped 
firing when the necessary effect had been produced. Further, we 
do not like the description of how General Dyer compelled the 
aatives to crawl on all fours through the street in which a woman 








— 


missionary had been assaulted. This kind of order bears a 
close resemblance to the too ingenious punishments which were 
inflicted by some officers at the beginning of the Mutiny jn 
1857. The purpose of those punishments was to insult rath; 
than simply to convey a sense of European authority and 
power, and as such they were wrong. They were stopped by 
“Clemency” Canning, and though Canning was for a short 
time the most unpopular man in India, no one looking back 
calmly on those days can fail to see that he was the wisest, 
and also in the best sense the firmest, man in Calcutta. 


M. Clemenceau visited London at the end of last week to 
confer with Mr. Lloyd George and with American, Italiap, 
and Japanese representatives. As to the result of their 
Conference all that we know on Thursday when we go to pres; 
was contained in a brief and guarded statement by the Prime 
Minister on Monday. The Allies, he said, were in complete 
agreement as to the Russian policy which he had announced, 
They would meet again to draft the Turkish Peace Treaty and 
to dispose of the Adriatic difficulties. To remedy the fall in 
the exchange value of the franc, France would be allowed to 
issue a loan in the London market. 





Germany replied this week to the Allied Note requiring her 
to give compensation for the ships of war scuttled at Scapa Flow, 
While maintaining her obviously mendacious contention that 
Admiral von Reuter did not act under orders from Berlin, 
Germany agreed to make reparation. She professed herself 
unable, however, to surrender the floating docks, tugs, and 
dredgers for which the Allies asked. It is said that the Germans 
offer to give about half the amount at once, and to construct 
new floating docks for the Allies. The German Government 
doubtiess hope by their interminable delays to secure conces- 
sions from the wearied Allies, but we should imagine that 
Germany needs peace even more than the Allies do. 











The Bolsheviks are evidently making a supreme effort to 
crush General Denikin before bad weather makes campaigning 
impossible, In the last few days General Denikin has been 
driven back in the centre and left flank of his broad front, and 
has had to evacuate Kharkoff and also Kieff. The rapidity 
with which Kieff changes hands is evidently due to political 
rather than military considerations. ‘The Ukrainians, or some 
of them, do not want to be reunited to Russia, and are hostile to 
General Denikin. The Bolsheviks profit by these political 
quarrels to overrun the country. In Siberia Admiral 
Koltchak’s forces are still retreating eastward, far beyond 
Omsk, and the Bolsheviks are spreading over Transcaspia and 
Turkestan. 


The negotiations at Copenhagen between Mr. O'Grady and 
the Bolshevik Litvinoff for an exchange of British and Bolshevik 
prisoners have not yet had any result. It seems as if the Bol 
sheviks hoped to use the meeting as a means of obtaining recog 
nition from the Allies, but their overtures were not received 
The peace negotiations at Dorpat between Esthonia and thi 
Bolsheviks have proved equally vain. The Esthonians declar 
that the Bolsheviks are not serious in their professions of 4 
desire for peace, inasmuch as the enemy forces have continued 
to attack the Esthonians before Narva. 





The General Election held in the Australian Commonwealti) 
last Saturday resulted in favour of the Nationalists and Farmets 
supporting Mr. Hughes against the Labour Party. Th 
Nationalists, according to the latest returns, retain thirty-eigat 
seats out of the forty-nine which they had in the House. ‘The 
Farmers’ representatives have increased from three to nine. The 
Labour Members number twenty-eight, against twenty-three in 
the last Parliament. The results of the Senate elections ar 
incomplete, but point to a reduction of the large Nationalist 
majority. 





Mr. Chamberlain announced on Monday that the Govern- 
ment would adopt the main proposals made by Lord Cunliife’s 
Committee on Currency. The chief of these is the proposal 
to restrict future issues of currency notes in any year to the 
maximum amount issued in the preceding year. This year, 
according to the Times, the maximum amount outstanding at 
any moment has been £320,000,000. Next year, therefore, 
the issue of currency notes must not exceed that figure, and 
will, we trust, be very much less. The sooner this mass of 
paper money, backed by an exiguous gold reserve, can be 
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reduced, the sooner will the American and neutral exchanges 
rise in our favour and bring down prices. The mere fact that 
the issue is now to be limited is highly important, and should 
have a beneficial effect on the money market. Unlimited issues 
of paper money have led to general chaos in Russia and to 
confusion in Central Europe. 


The Government's economic measures have fared badly. The 
Coal Industry Bill, to limit the coal-owners’ profit to fourteen- 
pence a ton, came up for second reading on Thursday week, 
but it was attacked so violently by all parties that Mr. Bonar 
Law virtually agreed to drop it. He observed that the miners’ 
opposition released the Government from their pledge to.accept 
this strange proposal, when it was made by the Coal Commission 
on Mareh 20th last. The Anti-Dumping Bill, which has also 
offended all parties and pleased none, is understood to be dead. 
The Electricity Supply Bill, after passing the Commons and 
being read a second time by the Lords, was on Tuesday reduced 
to a mere fragment, at the instance of the Lord Chancellor. An 
Electricity Commission is to be set up without powers and 
without money, except for salaries, but the ambitious scheme for 
district boards and central power-stations has gone, apparently 
because it would cost too much. We do not blame the Govern- 
ment for abandoning these projects. But Ministers might think 
before they propose to legislate. 


The revised Estimates for the Air Force, which were published 
last Saturday, show a reduction of twelve and a half millions 
on the original Estimates of March last, and now stand at 
fifty-four millions. The strength of the Force will be reduced 
to 35,000 by the end of March next, and the expenditure will 
be eut down to about fifteen millions for 1920-21. Monday’s 
debate on the Air Force turned maiuly on General Seely’s 
complaint that the Force had lost its brief independence and 
become an adjunct of the War Office, as the result of which he 
had resigned. Mr. Bonar Law defended the appointment of 
Mr. Churchill as War Minister and Air Minister, and Mr. Churchill, 
for his part, asserted that the Air Force retained its independent 
status. Mr. Churchill announced that the Air Force would 
maintain twenty-four and a half fighting squadrons. Nineteen 
of these would be stationed abroad, including eight in India, 
seven in Egypt, three in Mesopotamia, and one for the naval 
bases. 





Mr. Lloyd George said nothing in his speech at the conference 
held by the Building Trades Industrial Council on Tuesday that 
he had not already told the public. As in former speeches, he 
tried to put as bold a face as he could on the housing imbroglio by 
making the most of the 500,000 houses for which “‘ schemes had 
been signed ” by Local Authorities. He tried to soothe the some- 
what ruffled feelings of the building trade by assuring them that 
he did not agree with the accusations of “ profiteering made by 
Sir Tudor Walters, Chairman of his Advisory Council, whose 
statement he had indeed not even seen. Had he believed any 
such thing of the building trade, he would not have appealed 
to them as he was now appealing, or have asked the House of 
Commons to subsidize the builders to the extent of £150 a house. 
As to the suggestion that they had “come rather late to the 
builders,” he considered that the delay of four months “ hed been 
inevitable in order to convince the public that it was necessary 
to take a step never taken in the whole experience of the country.” 
80 practise a reader of the public mind as Mr. Lioyd George 
must have been well aware that the public would have welcomed 
any proposal to produce houses and not “ signed schemes.” 

More important was the statement made by Mr. Bradshaw, 
representing the building trades operatives, who, when the trade 
Was appealed to by Mr. Lloyd George to further a scheme which 
after all was intended purely to benefit manual workers, replied 
that if guarantees against being out of work could be given there 
might be “something doing,” but that on no account would 
they permit “a dilution of labour.” This is surely a direct 
tdmission that output is being systematically restricted. We 
wonder whether. the workers involved realize how exactly they 
are playing the game of the subversivists, who always oppose 
amelioration in the name of Utopia. 

Mr. Balfour, presiding on Friday week at a Conference 
called by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
Wisely reminded his audience that there is no short cut to great 
results. Science cannot be applied te industry with full effect 
unless in the first place pure science is cultivated for its own 
seke without ulterior objects. The application of scientific 





discoveries to manufacture is of high importance. But w< 
must not forget that the discoveries are more important still, 
and therefore that we must “strive to heed and to educate 
men who, without any thought of self-advancement, are con 
sumed by a curiosity to know.”’ The early history of wireles: 
telegraphy illustrates the truth of Mr. Balfour's words. 


It was stated in the Times of last Saturday that there had 
been a marked decrease in the number of men and women 
styling themselves ‘“‘ unemployed” since the unemployment 
dole was discontinued on November 28th. The decrease was 
particularly noticeable in London and the South-East of England, 
in the Glasgow district, and in Birmingham. In London there 
was a drop of 3,000 in the first week. This is exactly what we 
expected. We were told that if the Government discontinued 
the dole before they had established a scheme of State insurance 
against unemployment there would be terrible distress, and 
probably an accentuation of labour unrest. Precisely the 
contrary has happened. When the means of demoralization 
—the influence that unfits men and women of a certain type for 
work because it convinces them that there is no necessity tc 
work—was removed, the figures of unemployment instantly 
improved. The gain is great to the State, which cannot afford 
superfluous doles, but it is even greater to those persons whe 
were having their characters spoiled. 


The London Municipal Society has published some facts whicl: 
show what use is being made in some places of the Labour 
victories at the last London Borough Council elections. The 
Poplar Borough Council has decided that in granting increaser 
of wages to the workmen of the Council there shall be no increase 
for those workers who are not members of Trade Unions. Non 
Unionists, however, are allowed four weeks in which to joir 
Unions. This is tyranny—interference with the liberty of thc 
subject. Wages, of course, are, or should be, paid for work 
done, not because a man belongs to a Trade Union or any othex 
body. One might as logically say that there should be no increase 
for members of the Church of England, or for teetotalers, or for 
men with red hair. 





The well-known Indian man of science, Sir Jagadis Chand: 
Bose, exhibited his “‘ crescograph ’’ to Mr. Balfour and other: 
at the India Office on Tuesday. The “ crescograph”’ is a mag 
netic and optical device for measuring the growth of plants 
The minute organic changes are magnified far beyond the powei 
of the best microscope, so that they can be studied with ease 
It is thus possible to test the effect of chemicals or of electricity 
on a plant, and to discover the best means of stimulating o 
retarding its growth. The value of such a device should be very 
great, if it enables the value of any new method of cultivation te 
be assessed quickly and with scientific precision instead of by 
years of experiment. Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose will have 
deserved well of mankind if his invention leads to far-reachin; 
advances in agriculture, for the world needs more food. 


It is comforting to learn from the Bulletin of the Imperia! 
Institute that there is no reason to fear a scarcity of whcat 
Even if Russia exports none, there should be wheat enough for al] 
because North and South America, India, and Australia have 
greatly increased their wheat crops during the war. The late 
Sir William Crookes estimated in 1898 that a hundred million 
more acres might be put under wheat, and that the maximum 
additional crop would be 1,270,000,000 bushels, which would 
suffice for the world up to 1931. But by 1913 nearly as much 
as this had been raised by an addition of only fifty million acres 
to the world’s wheat-fields, and since 1913 snother fifty miilliom 
acres have been laid down to wheat. According to the Bulletin, 
the area under wheat could easily be doubled, and if the average 
yield of thirteen bushels to the acre were increased by bette: 
cultivation, there would always be abundance of wheat. 





Fifteen thousand one hundred pounds were paid at Sotheby’s 
auction-rooms on Tuesday for a little volume containing early 
editions of Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis and The Passionate 
Piigrim. The Venus and Adonis was the only known copy of 
the fourth edition of 1599, and The Passionate Pilgrim, of the 
same date, was one of three existing copies. This book cams 
from Mr. Christie-Miller’s famous library at Britwel] Court, and 
was bought for America. It is pleasant to know that by far the 
highest price ever bid at auction for a book was paid for 
Shakespeare. 





Bank rate, 6 per cent.,changed from 5 per cent. Nev. 6, 1919, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


es 
THE FIRST STAGE TOWARDS INDIAN ANARCHY. 


dna Indian Bill is perhaps the most fateful enactment 

that Pariament has ever passed. It affects the 
interests of nearly one-fifth of the human race. It not 
only passed the House of Lords practically without 
comment, but passed it without creating more than a 
ripple upon the surface of public opinion in Britain. 
Yet the Bill is, we are convinced, only the first stage 
on a road the goal of which is Indian anarchy. 

Mr. Meredith Townsend, one of the brilliant journalists 
of a former generation and for thirty-five years the joint- 
editor of this paper, a man of wide Indian experience, 
used to say that our Indian Empire had come like a dream 
and would pass like a dream. It is difficult at this moment 
not to feel the force of his words. We may be wrong, 
and we hope devoutly that we are wrong, in our view of 
Mr. Montagu’s Bill, but at any rate what is being done, 
for good or evil, is being done by the British nation as by 
men in a dream. Neither the Houses of Parliament nor 
the nation as a whole have paid any real attention to the 
tremendous revolution which it is proposed to make in 
the government of India. True, the Bill has received an 
almost unanimous assent, but it cannot be said to be the 
assent of conviction. Rather it is like the assent of a 
busy man to some quack remedy suggested or forced upon 
him by a persistent relative“ All right; don’t bother 
me any more. I'll take it. I only hope it’s all right.” 
‘That is as near as we can get to the attitude of the British 
people. 

We must give reason for our profound misgivings in 
regard to the Bill. We are not opposed either in principle 
or in practice to associating representatives of the natives of 
(India in ample numbers with the government of the country 
which they inhabit. On the contrary, we strongly desire so 
to assoviate them. We also look forward to some system 
of self-government as the ultimate destiny of India. But 
that does not quiet our fears in regard to the Bill. The 
Bill is not the first step to self-government, but, as we have 
said, the first step on the road towards anarchy. As Lord 
Sydenham said in his admirable speech in the House of 
Lords on Friday, December 12th, “ the Bill will endanger 
the peace of India, and may delay the progress of India 
towards self-government.” Lord Sydenham went on to 
say that in his opinion the measure was the most dangerous, 
and possibly also the most complicated, Bill that had ever 
heen presented to Parliament. We wish we could find 
space to reprint Lord Sydenham’s speech. Unfortunately 
we cannot do more than put up a signpost to it, and beg our 
readers to study it in the full report in Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary Debates. Any one can obtain it from the Sta- 
tionery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 3 
(Vol. XXXVIL, No. 109, price 3d.). Such study will 
make readers understand what we are doing, and that is 
something, even though the knowledge will come too late. 
If our Indian Empire is to perish, at any rate it is better 
that it should perish in the light of day than in darkness. 

Why do we say that the result of the Bill must in the 
end be anarchy! We say it because the Bill does not 
propose, as many people imagine it does, to share the 
work of government with the people of India, but only 
to hand over to a minute and selfish minoiity, chiefly 
composed of an arrogant priestly caste, the right to clog 
the wheels of government, and to interfere with our trustee- 
ship, which no one can deny hes been beneficent and 
uncorrupt. Under the new Bill we get that greatest of 
all political and Constitutional evils, an indeterminate 
sovereignty. 





No one will clearly know where power | 
exists in the Indian Constitution, or who is to say the last: ! 
word in regard to Executive or even legislative projects, | Sydenham’s speech. 





sphere, which is impaled on the two horns of ¢h 
rang We are well aware that there is provided i. 
the Bill an intricate system of determining whose yoio 
is to prevail, and also a Tribunal to interpret the legisls. 
tion of the Indian representatives—we dare not call them 
of the people, but of the sacerdotal o'igarchy to whom wa 
are going to hand over the essentials of power, Wil 
these persons, who will of course claim to be the true 
spokesmen of Indian democracy, consent to obey any 
rules in regard to their authority which seem disagreeablety 
them? If not, there will soon be conflict, deadlock, and 
confusion of the direst kind. Remember, the marvellous 
results of our Constitution have been due not to a legal 
though there may have been a moral, balance of power in 
our Constitution, but to the fact that the complete soye. 
eignty of the nation was lodged in Parliament and not jg 
any paper Constitution. Parliament can always say the 
last word on any dispute, and say it with absolute authority: 
In other words, whether right or wrong, you can always 
get a clear and a rapid decision under our Constitution, 
and one which cannot be challenged by any power 
in the State. When a Bill becomes an Act Britain has 
spoken and the cause is finished. It is true of course that 
Parliament is to remain nominally supreme in regard to 
India, but that supremacy will very soon be only a theoretic 
and paper supremacy. 

Once more, the Bill is bound to lead to Constitutional 
anarchy, and Constitutional anarchy will lead to social and 
political anarchy. But this means restoring the old curse 
of India. India throughout her history has been cursed 
by the demon of anarchy except during the period of our 
rule. It is our greatest claim to the gratitude of mankind 
that we stopped anarchy among the vast populations of 
India. Before we came one generation had been almost 
the longest span of just and settled government. Why was 
this so? In the last resort it cannot be doubted that the 
inability of the Indian natives to get just and settled rule 
was due to the rigid system of caste of which India has the 
terrible monopoly. Except through government imposed 
by some external force, you cannot have anything but 
anarchy in a State in which the ethos is broken up and 
destroyed by caste. But it is by these means that the 
cthos of the Indian community is destroyed. 

The ultimate reason why the handful of white men 
of British race are governing India is to be found 
in the fact that their rule is an absolute necessity for 
India. Our rule exists because it is the sine qua non 
of just and settled government. But for caste it would 
have passed away long ago. A breath would have 
destroyed it. And now we are going voluntarily and 
unnecessarily to restore anarchy to India by reimposing 
the old conditions and placing Indian government ia 
hands not able to hold it justly-—in the hands, that is, 
of the Brahminical caste! But if what we have said is 
true, is there no hope of our being able to lay down out 
trusteeship ?_ There was hope. We believe that if a 
different method had been pursued, a system of education 
and enlightenment and of the association of natives 
in the administration might have been accomplished. 
Caste would have gradually disappeared, and with its 
disappearance we might have founded a true system of 
self-gotermment, and obtained the opportunity of being 
relieved of our trusteeship with safety and honour for all 
concerned. : 

Alas! we have not had the patience to wait for this 
liberating and enlightening process. Instead we have 
adopted a system which we believe can only intensily 
the caste system of India, and add to the cruelty and 
arrogance of the dominant theocracy—a theocracy which 
has hitherto been kept in check by British rule. 

Sefore we leave the Indian Bill we must revert to Lord 
At the end of it he used these words: 


Lord Selborne, though he supports the Bill, pointed out | “ Dhere is only one way to rule in the East and to teach 


the immense danger of leaving to the Provincial Legisla- 
tures and to the so-called Parliament of India * concurrent 
jurisdiction,” by which is meant that in the case of conflict 
the latest-dated enactment sha'l prevail, whether it comes 
from the province or the central manufactory of laws! 
lraggine such a principle applied to India. Thet is bad 
cnough; but what is even worse is the establishment of 
iuething ike concurrent jurisdiction in the administrative 





Indian people to love your rule, and that is by a strong Exrecu- 
tive, by which I do not in the least mean a purely British 
Executive, but an Executive so strong that it is able to do what 
is right and to fear nothing.” These are wise words, and 
they carry with them a great truth which we may expand. 
People who do not know the East will probably find some- 
thing strange, and even selfish, in Lord Sydenham’s dictum, 
and will ask why we assume that Asian peoples prefer te 
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be governed to governing themselves. We Anglo-Saxons 
like to rule ourselves. Why assume that our desire is not 
shared by men of a darker complexion? The answer is 
to be found in the Oriental temperament and in Oriental 
history. Rightly or wrongly, Orientals value security and 
tranquillity more than anything else in the political sphere. 
Whether they in fact go the right way about obtaining 
these good things does not matter for the moment. What 
does matter is that the majority of them earnestly desire 
above all things firm government and expect their desire 
to be fulfilled from above, and, further and most strangely, 
willneverthe ess make very little personal effort or sacrifice to 
gecure the thing for which they hunger. A very curious 
roof of this fact is to be found in a document recently put 
coed by representatives of the people of Mesopotamia, 
a document the translation of which is given in a most 
impressive article in the Times of Tuesday. We learn 
from this paper that in 1918 three questions were addressed 
to the people of “the Land of Irak”-—the Land between 
the Rivers. They were asked whether they were in favour 
of an Arab State under British tutelage, and if so did they 
consider that the new State should be placed under a 
titular Arab head—#.e., an Emir—and lastly whom did 
they suggest as Emir of the future Irak State. By an 
overwhelming majority the persons consulted declared that 
no Arab Emir was possible, and that what they wanted 
was British trusteeship. We must give their reasons in 
their own words, but before we do so we must ask our 
readers to remember that there is nothing special or excep- 
tional in the frank way in which the respondents, in reply 
to the questions put by the Mesopotamian Government, 
criticize themselves and admit their own political dis- 
abilities. Here is an extract from the reply of the Nasiriyah 
district, which was signed by 271 tribal Sheikhs and 
other notables in assembly (the italics aré ours) :— 

“ Regarding the appointment of an Arab Emir for the Irak, 
we all, the undersigned, feel highly honoured at this act of 
humanity, and deeply grateful and indebted to you for this idea. 
Bat this does not coincide with the interests of the country of 
irak in general, beccuse we see not « single man in Irak free from 
partiality and passion. We could have found a man for this 
post had civilization been rooted in us for a long period. Alas! 
ignorance is prevalent among us, and tf @ man of us were made 
Emir he would make his Emirate a toy in his hands... . We 
therefore do not want an Emir, because we are people of Irak, 
who are known as the most faithless and hypocritical nation, If 
you are bent upon appointing an Arab Emir, we would request 
you not to do it now, but after some years. When you have 
handled and administered the Irak and El Jezireh you will then 
be able to decide whence an Emir should be selected, whether 
from Mecca, the Yemen, or Syria. It can be taken for granted 
that if the Emir were selected from among the nobility of El 
Sa’dun, the Sadat of Basra would say that they were more 
qualified for the post. Similarly, the people of Baghdad would 
grumble at the appointment, and the same applies to the people 
of Mosul and all the Arabs of E] Jezireh. We should thus remain 
disputing with each other until we died. So it is better for us that 
this question should be left aside for some time. We request 
the honour of Great Britain to make other arrangements for the 
[rak. You are known for kindness to your subjects, particu- 
larly to the Arabs, of whose present and past situation you are 
aware. QOur last request, which is the most important one, is 
that the effairs of the Irak may kindly be managed by His 
Honour Sir Perey Cox, whom we love from the bottom of our 
hearts, and from whom during this war we have experienced 
nothing but justice, kindness, benevolence, and perfect goodness, 
which, of course, are the essential requisites of good and sound 
administration. We request the British Government to return 
him to us and to our brethren of Irak. We cannot adequately 
*xpress Our appreciation for his love and sympathy for the Arab 
nation. We rely, in this matter, upon the justice of the British 
Government.” 

We may add that the writer in the Times states that the 
document “‘ may seem unusual,” butit is not. “ It is typical 
of many, and there is a printed volume of them showing 
that the opinion of the country is essentially unanimous.” 

_ We do not doubt that, if it were possible, as of course 
it 1s not, to get the views of the ninety per cent. of the 
people of India who are in future largely to be ruled 
not by British trustees but by a select minority of natives, 
they would speak very much in the same voice as the people 
of Mesopotamia. The only difference is that they would 
speak with a far greater sense of dread, and make a far 
more passionate appeal to us to administer their country 
for them, and so preserve justice and tranquillity, than do 
even the people of Mesopotamia. And for this reason— 
the dreadful shadow of unrelieved caste oppression, a 
tyranny far worse than that of any personal tyrant, how- 
ever crucl, does not overshadow a purely Mohammedan 





community such as exists in Mesopotamia, In many ways 
& homogeneous Mohammedan community has already 
learnt the first lesson of democracy. Mohammedans, 
though they seem always to have preferred living under 
monarchies, believe a'l men equal in the sight of God. 
That the Hindu has never yet believed, and we fear 
will not believe for many generations to come. He is 
either frozen with spiritual arrogance, or else shiver: 
before the threats of a religious code from which he 
strives to escape even though it is impious for him to do 
so. Among the majority of Hindus the British Raj may be 
unpopular, but in the last resort it is the Raj who protects 
the Hirdu from himself, protects him from being absolutely 
at the mercy of his spiritual superiors. At present the 
ordinary Hindu feels that the lawmakersand the Law Courts 
are not in league with theocracy. How long will he feel 
this after Mr. Montagu’s Bill has come into operation and 
has linked up the theocracy and the civil Government # 

But what avail such regret; ? “ The lot is cast in‘o 
the lap.” The Bill is passed. Our Indian trusteeship is 
tottering to its fall. 

How, we wonder, does the author of this unwanted revo- 
lution contemplate his handiwork ? Unless we are greatly 
mistaken, he now stands aghast at the thowght of the 
monster he has called into existence by his a 
his fears, and his substitution of a tortuous diplomacy 
tor the straightforward statesmanship of English tra- 
dition. If he trembles like Felix when his opponents speak 
of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, who 
shall wonder? Before him is the desperate, the hope es3 
task of trying to steer the barque he has already dismantled 
through the terrible tornado of fierce passions and rival 
interests, a task which might well appal a braver man. 
And, remember, he must face it alone, for, though he may 
have won the assent of his colleagues, it is the assent of 
despair, not of the willing mind. In such circumstances 
who would be surprised if Mr. Montagu were to try to find 
an excuse for leaving it to others to save the ship, if that Fe 
still possible, from the peril into which he has brought her ‘ 





SAVING EUROPE. 

FPNHERE is no time to lose if Central Europe is to be 

saved from collapse and starvation. If financial 
ruin is not forestalled by credits and starvation averted 
by the importation of essential foodstuffs, a considerable 
part of Central Europe will become a festering sore which 
is bound to spread contamination not only over a whole 
continent but over the whole world. Men turn to desperate 
remedies when they are in a desperate case. The civilized 
countries of the world are now so closely joined by means 
of rapid processes of communication and by the Press 
that no political or economic disease can be limited to 
the land of its,erigin. It moves in waves like influenza. 
It is almost ae ‘much to our own interest as to the interest 
of any starving foreign nation that that foreign nation 
should be restored to health and put back in a position to 
trade successfully. 

So far as we can see, two principal causes have stood in 
the way of the Allies and Associated Powers doing for the 
starving countries of Europe all that is required by wisdom 
and humanity. The first cause is the persistent economic 
heresy that we are not called upon to help an industrial 
rival back to prosperity, because—so it is argued—by 
doing it we should cut our own throats in an industzial 
sense. Of course reservations have to be made to every 
law of life, but the general economic principle undoubtedly 
holds good that the more money our neighbours have to 
spend the better it is for our own trade. If France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and the reat are so stricken by 
want, and so crippled by the state of the exchanges, that 
they cannot buy raw materials in order to set their factories 
going again, we shall suffer quite as much as they will 
because they will have no goods to exchange for ours. 
Ultjmately you cannot escape the fact that trade is barter, 
even though the interposition of the symbol called money 
makes the barter so protracted a process and so intricate 
in its details that it is a good deal disguised. If we could 
get rid of the heresy that the poverty of other nations is an 
advantage to us, we should at least have made a long 
economic step towards a right policy. The second principal 
cause which has prevented all the Allies and Associated 
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Powers from “ getting busy” about the conditions in 
Sentral Europe is the astonishing tactlessness which has 
been displayed by many people who have supported the 
private work of relief. Surely, if you wanted to invent a 
method of defeating your own aims, you could not invent 
a better one than to give your critics an excuse for shouting 
at you “Pro-German!” Yet when the “Fight the 
Famine” movement began a good many of its friends 
appealed for help as if there were no misery, no illness, 
and no starvation except among the German, Austrian, 
and Hungarian children. We venture to say that the 
distress and illness among some of the French children 
in the areas so wickedly devastated by the Germans are 
quite as bad as anything to be found elsewhere. A recent 
newspaper controversy turned upon the point whether 
cows which had been driven from France into Germany 
by the retreating German Army should be restored to the 
French. Some le who were appalled, and very rightly 
appalled, at the terrible death-rate among German children, 
exasperated British men and women, who otherwise might 
have been anxious to help them, by using the argument 
that the cows must certainly be kept by Germany, other- 
wise the German children would die. But surely any one 
who wanted @o state the case fully, truthfully, generously, 
ind without prejudice would never have left the French 
children out of account. If it was really a fact that there 
was not enough milk to “ go round,” and that some babies 
had to die, obviously the milk belonged to the French and 
not to the Germans who had stolen it. That children 
must die and that nothing can save them is, however, 
such an awful thing to believe that we refuse to believe it. 
Even if all adults have to go without milk, as they could 
quite well do for a year or two without suffering perman- 
ently in health, the babies everywhere must be saved by 
organization, and undoubtedly can be saved. 


In a speech on December 5th Sir William Goode, who 
had lately returned from a visit to Central Europe, stated 
that in Serbia it was estimated that there were half-a- 
nillion fatherless children, most of whom were suffering 
from malnutrition and exposure. At least 35 per cent. of 
the Serbian population had tuberculosis, and eye diseases 
were prevalent. In Hungary tuberculosis had increased 
»y 100 per cent. Out of 21,000 hospital beds in Budapest, 
more than 5,000 were occupied by children. Twenty-five 
ver cent. of the younger children in Budapest outside the 
hospitals were suffering from rickets. But the worst 
‘onditions which Sir William Goode had observed were in 
Vienna. “I feel,” he said, “ as if I had spent ten days in 
he cell of a condemned murderer who has given up all 
ope of a reprieve.” The people seemed to him more like 
shadows flitting along the Thames Embankment at night 
han representatives of a once rich and gay city. The Opera 
House was packed every afternoon because men and 
women found it the only place in which they could keep 
warm. Sir William Goode hired a room as his ollice, 
ind after trying to work without a fire for some time gave 
up the attempt and bought enough wood to keep a small 
ire going for two days. This cost him 970 crowns, which 
to the Viennese at the present rate of exchange is equiva- 
‘ent to between £30 and £40. No wonder that the people 
if Vienna are burning their furniture to put in their stoves. 
(ne cannot even imagine how the poor live, or try to live. 
\s Sir William Goode said, the traffic in one of the main 
streets which leads to the cemetery was continually held 
ip by hearses. Nine-tenths of the hearses carried bodies 
f children. 


We have before us an appeal for help for Vienna written 
oy Herr Arthur Kirchhoff, Director of the‘ German Society 
‘or Education to State Citizenship.” What he says confirms 
che aceount by Sir William Goode, though at this point 
we eannot help remarking that he would have helped 
ais cause much better if he had not arrogantly, in the 
‘amiliar German fashion, put the blame for what is happen- 
ing upon the Entente. He writes as though a criminally 
brutal Peace had been forced upon Germany and Austria. 
He seems to be supremely unconscious of the fact that all 
the ——_ miseries of the world were brought about by 
shé insane greed and aggressiveness of Germany and Austria 
themselves. But Kirchhoff’s 


leaving Herr misplaced 


arrogance and disingenuousness on one side, we cannot 
-‘gnore the facts which he relates. 


He tells how children 





————s 
in Vienna have been seen swallowing coal-dust to stiff 
the tortures of hunger. At the People’s Kitchens shavings 
and sawdust are often mixed with the food in order to 
eke out the quantity. But perhaps the most: significan: 
and dramatic thing of all is his statement that among the 
older people of Vienna the idea is being considered that 
all men and women over sixty years of age should commit 
suicide in order to leave enough sustenance for the children, 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Cecil Harms. 
worth said that there was no guarantee that there would 
be any food at all in Vienna after January 3lst. The 
newspapers of the same day published an urgent appeal 
signed by Lord Haig and Lord Cavan among others, fo; 
help to be sent at once to the Vienna Emergency Relief 
Fund. The organizers of the Fund will claim the “ pound 
for a pound ” grant promised by the Government. As not 
everybody may understand what this meaus, let us say 
that the Government, in order to encourage voluntary 
assistance, have promised that to every pound subscribed 
they will add a pound. Of course Great Britain canrot 
appeal to other countries to help unless she herself does all 
that is possible ; nevertheless, it remains true that we are 
pretty near the end of our resources, and what we can do 
is probably not a great deai. The situation in Central 
Europe would no doubt have been much worse if America 
had not already given magnificent help. Since the signing 
of the Armistice some two and a half million tons of food- 
stuffs have been delivered for the relief of Continental 
Europe, and by far the greater part of the cost has been 
borne by the United States. The British Government 
allotted £12,500,000 for this work, apart from credits to 
Allies; and out of this sum Poland, Rumania, Serbia, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, and other countries have all 
been helped. Besides that a quarter of a million tons of 
British shipping have been employed in carrying the 
supplies provided by America. As an example of what 
British shipping has done, Sir William Goode pointed out 
that between September, 1918, and August, 1919, over 
four and a half million tons of food were delivered to 
France and Italy by British vessels alone. 

The ideal policy, indeed the only policy that will meet the 
case in the long run, is the creation of a far-reaching 
system of financial credits which will enable all the suffering 
countries to re-establish their industries to pay for the 
food they will require. In the present state of the ex- 
changes it is useless to exhort Germaay and Austria to 
work hard and export as much as they can. The simple 
truth is that the exchanges are so prohibitive that they 
cannot afford to buy raw materials in order to supply 
their factories. If we look largely to the United States 
in these circumstances, it is not because Europe has any 
right to cadge from her, but because America by the 
splendid system of relief organized by Mr. Hoover, and 
by proposals for credit which she has already made, has 
shown her generosity of her own free will. If America 
should follow up her most recent suggestions, which 
amount to a doceentien that she means to do more than 
she has already done, she could not, we think, fail to make 
other neutral countries follow in her train. She has been 
the recognized leader of neutral Powers during the age- 
long quarrels of the great European nations, and after all it 
should be a mere matter of self-interest among the richer 
small States which remained neutral during the Great War 
to save Europe from disaster now. One ingenious scheme 
has, we learn from the Economist, been proposed in America 
for attracting American capital to Germany. The idea 
is to float a loan in New York for the benefit of German 
buyers who can get the necessary licence to draw upon it. 
The whole Lusiness would be in the hands of a Control 
Committee, which would see that Germany made a right 
use of the moucy. German economists themselves have 
put forward numerous schemes, one of the more popular 
of which is that other countries should enter into an 
arrangement with Germany for simple barter without the 
use of money, until Germany has sufliciently restocked 
herself to correct the exchanges. Whatever plan is 
adopted, it must be controlled completely by those who 
lend the money, and who properly and naturally wish to 
be sure that Germany will use the money not for propa- 
ganda but for industry in the strictest sense. Whatever 
is done must be done at once. 
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AMERICA AND THE PEACE TREATY. 
rY\HE German -Peace Treaty is still being used as 

the shuttlecock of American party politics. The 
meeting of the new Congress has not changed this unfor- 
tunate situation. Mr. Lodge, who leads the opposition 
to the Covenant, and the President, who demands the 
aceeptance of the whole Treaty as it stands, profess them- 
selves equally unable to move a step towards a compromise. 
Mr. Lodge announced last Saturday that, if the President 
would express his readiness to modify the terms of the 
Covenant, the Opposition would be prepared to negotiate 
with him. The President replied next day that he had 
“no compromise nor concession of any kind in mind,” 
and that he meant to leave to the Republicans the “ un- 
divided responsibility for the fate of the Treaty and the 
present condition of the world.” The antagonists are 
well matched, and both are firmly entrenched in the 
famous clause the Constitution which divides the 
Treaty-making powers between President and Senate. 
The President knows that America wants peace to be 
concluded, that only a handful of Senators are hostile 
to the Covenant in principle, and that very few indeed 
object to the Peace Treaty itself apart from the Covenant. 
On the other hand, Mr. Lodge knows that most of the 
Senators would like to modify the terms of the Covenant. 
and he believes that the American people are not prepared 
to accept the responsibilities in Europe, Asia, and Africa 
which the acceptance of the Covenant would entail upon 
them. If the President will not accept the reservations 
dictated by Mr. Lodge, to limit America’s duties in the 
League of Nations, and if Mr. Lodge insists on some or 
all of these reservations, the Treaty will apparently be 
delayed for mon'hs to come. But both parties to this 
dispute have to remember that the Presidential election 
campaign will begin next summer, and that if the Treaty 
is not disposed of before then it must become the leading 
issue before the electors. Whether cither party is anxious 
to fight the election on the Treaty issue we do not know. 
We are inclined to think that foreign policy would not be 
sufficiently attractive as a subject of electoral controversy 
to a people who are mainly interested in their domestic 
affairs, and that the party leaders will avoid it if they can. 
If this be true, the inference is that the fate of the Treaty 
will be settled in one way or another by the spring. The 
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the formation of a League which may prevent the rec: 

rence of war within our time. The old system has gone 

a new system of small States has been founded on the ruin- 
of Central and Eastern Europe. The orderly development 
of this new system can only be secured through inter- 
national combination. For the alternative—the Western 
Allies maintaining great armaments to repress by force 
any attempt to upset the peace settlement—is frankly 
impossible. Great Britain cannot afford it, and France and 
Italy are far poorer than we are. We must put our faith, 
therefore, in the League, which may be able to do by com- 
bined effort, and especially by moral and economic pressure 
what no one Power can or will undertake. We all agree 
in principle that war is a horrible thing, and that its horro1 
tends to increase. We all accept Professor Murray's 
contention, very skilfully argued in an article in the Leaguc 
for December, that law is a great improvement on wat 

in international as well as in national affairs. The League 
of Nations now offers a means of attaining the reign of law 
among nations and abolishing the resort to violence in 
every quarrel. We should be very foolish not to gras} 


| the opportunity and strive with all our might to make the 


League a success. Of course, in view of the American 
complications, it might have been better if the Allied 
statesmen had contented themselves with a simple agree 
ment to enforce respect for the sanctity of contract, and 
to require that any State which desired to break a Treaty 
should give a year’s notice of its intention to do so. As ow 


| realers know, we should have preferred that moderate 


| about the war. 


situation is further complicated by the President’s serious | 


illness, which prevents him from taking an active part 
in politics, and yet docs not require him to devolve his 
duties upon the Vice-President. Mr. Wilson’s  break- 
down through overwork 
time for us ell. Our natural sympathy with him in his 
affliction is sharpened by a sense of the embarrassment 
which it causes to the Allics as well as to America. 
Whatever America may decide, our duty is clear. We, 
in common with France, Italy, and Japan, must carry on 
the Peace just as if America were actively 
co-operating with us. The German Treaty will come into 
force as soon as Germany has signed the new Protocol 
about the Scapa outrage and ratified the Treaty. The four 
leading Allies will then have to supervise the execution of 
the Peace terms and to set up the League of Nations. 
There will be some technical difficulties at the outset. 
The provision in the Covenant that “the first meeting 
of the Assembly and the first meeting of the Council shall 
be summoned by the President of the United States ” 
have to be interpreted as if the Treaty had been ratified 


io 


the work of 


as me at the worst possible | ; 
sates eg as “| happens to the Peace 


| it 


| of absolute 


will | 


by America, just in the same way as the International | 


Labour Convention ordained by the Treaty has been held 
at Washington without regard to the Senate's delays. 


Similar difficulties in connexion with the various Peace | 


Commissions can be overcome by the concerted action of 
the Allies, with the assistance of the President. Indeed, 
the Allies have already had to point out te Germany that 
she would gain nothing by protesting that the Treaty 
would not work without America’s immediate co-operation. 


In any case it must be made clear that the hesitation of | 


America does not imperil the League of Nations. 


league has become even more necessary than it seemed to 

» a vear ago. America might be able to afford another 
“ar, but Europe cannot. Europe’s only chance of recover- 
ing from the appalling losses that she has sustained lies in 


We | 
should say, on the contrary, that the establishment of the Had not this habit existed from the time of the protesting 
| Barons onwards to this day, we should not be the nation 


and practical scheme. But now that the Allies have de- 
cided to form a League of Nations, it is the plain duty of 
every right-thinking man in the Allied countries to do his 
utmost to make the League a reality. We must forget 
past differences and make the very best of the scheme 
which is now about to be put into operation at Geneva. 

If the Allies go on with their work steadily and quietly, 


they need not have any anxiety about America. They 
will have America’s sympathy from the outset. We 
are sure that, apart from the political disputes ovei 


the Treaty at Washington, the vast majority of Americans 
are still heart and soul with the Allies in the cause whic! 
America helped so nobly to save. The American peopl 
came into the war of their own accord, after mature con 
sideration, and they have not changed their opinior 
They rejoiced over the victory of civili 
tion and democracy, and they would no more seek to und 
than we should. If a similar crisis ever occurred, 
America would act in the same way and for the san: 
We may take it for granted, I whatevet 








a 


then, thai 

2 Treaty, America will not leave us 
end our Allies to complete the task of reconstruction as 
The domestic controversy in Washington 


reasons, 


best we can. 


is not our affair, but it really affects the manner in whicli 
America may co-operate with us rather than the fact 
of her co-operation. How America will help Kurop: 


We cannot, and would 
method in which sh: 


is America’s business, not ours. 
not, dictate to her as to the precis 
may assist in the League of Nations. If she decides t 
join the League on special conditions, limiting let 
responsibility more narrowly than ours is limited, wi 
must accept her conditions thankfully. Provided only 
that America determines to modify her former attitud 
non-intervention in the Old World, we shal! 
Th 


be satisfied with anything that she cares to propose. 
at 


League, with America’s moral support, will become 
once the most potent political organization for good that 
the world has ever known. We have no fear lest America, 
having once entered the League, should seek to withdraw 
from it. That is not the American way. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE BRITISH 
CHARACTER. 
[' is the immemorial habit of dogged Englishmen whe) 
they feel that they are being treated illegally not 
only to protest, but to protest so far that they will, i! 
necessary, ruin themselves in making their protest good 


we are. If we were asked to describe in a single sentenc: 
the greatest of all the dangers which now encircle th 
Government, we should say that it is the indignation which 
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the Government have aroused by treating people illegally 
or bureaucratically—unfortunately these two words have 
become almost interchangeable. We hope the important 
judgment which Mr. Justice Sankey has just delivered 
on the subject of the Government’s attempt to prohibit 
certain imports by Proclamation will not escape public 
attention. Under the Customs Consolidation Act of 1876 
the Government tried to prohibit the importation of some 
chemicals, and a British manufacturer, Mr. John Brown, 
trading as Brown and Forth, challenged the legality of 
that prohibition and won his case. It is to our thinking 
splendid that a private citizen should come forward and 
take the great risks of a test case in the King’s Bench 
Division. He is to be heartily congratulated. Under 
this statute of 1876 the Government ies imposed over 
thirty prohibitions, and many if not all of thee will pre- 
poo. # have to lapse. Of course it must not be forgotten 
that the Government are appealing, but the public has been 
much impressed by the full and close reasoning of Mr. 
Justice Sankey’s judgment. There is irony in the fact 
that Mr. Justice Sankey, whose Report at the Coal Com- 
mission was, or at all events seemed to be at the moment, 
an instrument of considerable convenience to the Govern- 
ment, now finds himself compelled to play the contrary 
part and trip up the Government. It was evidently all 
too easy for the Government to govern the country by the 
fiats of bureaucracy so long as they could do so under the 
special legislative measures of the war. But the war is 
over, and if the Government should be foolish enough to 
_— the warning sent to their address by Mr. Justice 

ankey, and should continue to try to rule men by regula- 
tions and by Orders in Council, they will find that they 
are up against the most inflexible characteristic of the 
British mind. There are plenty of John Browns to take 
the place of the Pyms and the Hampdens. 

Most people when they learn what Mr. John Brown 
has done will be astonished to note how far fiscal control 
has recently been withdrawn from the House of Commons 
by the Government. “Surely,” they will say to them- 
selves, “ we always thought that the House of Commons 
was the only authority that could regulate taxes and 
tariffs and trade regulations. We have been brought up 
in that belief. How is it that, while we did not notice 
what was happening, a few officials seem to have stolen 
the control which constitutionally cannot belong to them? ” 
The answer is that the Government, being well suited by 
the temporary powers conferred on them by the emergency 
measures of the war, refused to give up those powers, 
and hoped that nothing would be said. Fortunately for 
this country, when the House of Commons fails there is 
generally a Mr. John Brown to step in. We have often 
thought ourselves that nothing is more impressive in our 
Parliamentary forms than the manner in which the King’s 
Speech is written. After speaking to the Lords and 
Commons in combination, the King, as it were, stops 
short in the Speech, reminds himself of a solemn duty 
and a great fact, and strikes out with a new form of address 
—namely, “Gentlemen of the House of Commons,” 
Under that new form the King deals with all questions of 
finance, recognizing that there is no other authority than 
the Commons. Having disposed of finance, the Kin 
reverts to the original form and again addresses both 
Lords and Commons in combination. Never was a more 
costly political mistake made than when the House of 
Lords put all this out of mind and decided to reject the 
Budget of 1909. Of course the Lords had a technical 
argument, amounting to a considerable excuse, on their 
side, that in the Budget of 1909 political reform was so 
hopelessly mixed up with finance that the Budget was not 
an ordinary finance measure at all. But that excuse did 
not suffice. In the opinion of the vast majority of the 
nation, the Lords were taking upon themselves to trespass 
on the field of finance, where they had no business. If 
anything could have made the Budget of 1909 universally 
popular, the action of the Lords would have done so. 
As we all know, the Lords had to pay the penalty in the 
Parliament Act. The attempt of the Lords to deal with 
finance was beaten with no prospect of its ever being 
renewed. But what do we see now? We see new Lords 


of finance taking the place of the old Lords, and reaching 
out their hands to control the tarifis and taxes of the 
people from every Government Department. 








The papers of Thursday contained rumours of an ear} 
General Election. The Lobby correspondent of the Duily 
Express says that the Labour Party are making their plang 
for an election in February. Signs that the Governmeng 
think a General Election inevitable are read in the decision 
not to carry over to next Session the Anti-Dumpins 
Bill—with its bureaucratic control of trade—jp “the 
withdrawal of the Coal Bill, in the postponement of 
the Irish Home Rule Bill, and in the emasculation of 
the Electricity Bill. Very likely the prophets are tog 
confident, and have not made enough allowance for Mr. Lloyd 
xeorge’s skill in strategy. All that can be said is that 
what is happening does square with the theory that 
Gencral Election in February is contemplated. The theory 
is also helped, of course, by the decision of the Government 
to prorogue Parliament before Christmas instead of ad- 
journing for a short time. Again, it is well known that the 
Labour Party mean to conduct a great demonstration al] 
over the country in favour of nationalization. If the 
Labour Party cannot convert the country to nationalization, 
and there is very little chance that it will do so, more labour 
unrest is sure to follow before February comes to an end, 
The prorogation of Parliament and the general dropping 
of Bills certainly prepare the way for the Government to 
hold a swift General Election if they care to do so. If the 
Prime Minister sees a favourable opportunity, he may 
well issue his challenge. Personally we should not regret 
it. We agree with the resolutions which the Daily Express 
of Thursday says were passed by the Unionist Executive 
condemning the Prime Minister’s speech at Manchester, 
Little is known about those resolutions, but if their text 
is not made known their purport certainly should be 
published in order to enable Unionists to make their plans, 
Representatives of Labour are working like beavers, and 
the Labour leaders are evidently in constant communication 
with Mr. Lloyd George. Is Mr. Lloyd George finally 
looking to the Left ? 1s another act of political vampirism 
to be committed on the Labour Party? If so, the effect 
upon the Unionist Party might be crushing, though it 
would only be temporarily crushing. It is with their 
immediate prospects that Unionists should now concera 
themselves, 








CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 

‘NHRISTMAS carols are the folk-songs of the Church, and 

J out of the effort now being made to revive them has 
come, We are sure, & very groat deal of delight and pure gaiety, 
That they ever can as folk-songs be revived seems to the present 
writer more than dcubtful, secing that if the point of view of the 
‘folk’? who loved them had not changed they would never 
have been in danger of being lost. The sentiment of the carol 
is no longer the sentiment of the people. Its appeal can no 
longer be quite direct, unless it be to children, who are the true 
and perfect conservatives of the world whom nothing changes. 
The opening chapters of St. Luke are for all time. ‘Can maa 
forget the story?” asked Ben Jonson at the end of his own 
Christmas carol, which he wrote without the least desire te 
imitate the “ traditional” type, without a trace of our modern 
cult of the mediaevalism which was so much noarer to him. 

The impressions, however, produced by St. Luke’s eternal 
picturo of the Nativity alter very much with the ages. The 
impression it made upon the mediaeval peasant has come down 
to us in the carols, and it is lovely, simple, and to the modern 
world strange. The carols touch us and cause us to smile, 
They are intensely human, and, like the serious talk of young 
children, they go to tho root of the matter; but they belong 
somehow to “ childish ’’ things—to the things which the moderna 
world has ‘‘ put away,” not out of sight, but among its antique 
treasures, to be shown, under due protection and with adequate 
explanation, to those who know and thoso who may be 
taught. 

Ploughmen sang In Dulce Iubilo to its traditional melody, 
supremely sweet and joyous; they sang it as the birds sang» 
when Latin was as familiar as their prayers; but they are not 
like the birds—they “progress.” The upward road leads past 
some very ugly places where poetry becomes as much a dead 
language as liturgical Latin. But joyous as some of the carols 
are, an undertone of sadness belongs to most of them. “Set 
sorrow aside,” ory the singers as though it were too often there, 
The very ancient “Remember, O Thou Man,” is grave and 
almost tragic. A strange grimness lurks in the poetry, as though 
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wars and plagues and all the dark side of the ages of faith had 
cast & shadow of doubt across the Nazarene stable :— 
** Remember, O thou man, 
O thou man, O thou man, 
Remember, O thou man, 
Thy time is spent: 
Remember, O thou man, 
How thou art dead and gone, 
And I did what I can, 
Therefore repent.” 
The need for redemption and consolation was a more universally 
felt thing in a worsc and more unhappy world :— 
‘“-In Bethlem He was born, 
For mankind's sake: 
In Bethlem H» was born 
For us that were forlorn, 
And therefore took no scorn, 
Our flesh to take.” 
The words “‘ no scorn” are constantly repeated in carols, That 
the scene of the Incarnation was laid among the poor is a fact 
which was an ever-present source of thankfulness and pleasure. 
The cold, the meagre shelter, the lack of fine clothes for the Holy 
Child are constantly dwelt on, but the Maid Mother “ did nothing 
take in scorn,” ani therefore the heart of the humble is drawn 
out to her. 
“To teach us humility all this was dos, 
That so we might learn haughty prids for to shun,’ 


, 


rms a more didactic and less splendid Christmas song. The 
obeisance of the Kings made a tremendous impression upon 
people accustomed to acquiesce in a lowly position; also the 
confidence placed in “certain poor shepherds in fields where they 
lie” who were chosen to bring the news of the world’s re- 
demption. Herod’s cruelty is simply mentioned, without rage 
or desire for righteous vengeance. He did not know with Whom 
he had to deal. Tidings of the Incarnation com? to him-—of a 
god born in a stable ;-— 
“This did Herod sore afray, 
And grievously bewilder, 
So he gave the word to slay, 
And slew the little childer.” 

Some ancient carols have their origin in Christian legend 
outside the Gospel ; for instance, ‘‘ The Cherry-Tree Carol,” in 
which Mary walking in an orchard with Joseph begs him to 
gather cherries for her. He refuses, and the tree immediately 
bows itself so that she should gather for herself: - 

**As Joseph was a-walking 
There did an Angel sing; 
And Mary’s child at midnight 
Was born to be our King.” 
The story is very slight; we suppose the spring-like picture 
Che st y slight i tl 1g-lik tur 
and tho homcliness cf the incident must account for its popu- 
larity. Another Jonger and less simple one preserves a far 
more impressive legend. The child Christ goos out to play with 
other children at the well. His mother dismisses Him as any 
village matron might do :— 
‘To play now get you gone, 
And Iet me hear of no complaint 
At night when you eoms3 home.” 
The children are lords’ and ladies’ children. They will not 
play with the Holy Child, Who was “ but a maiden’s child.” 
Upon His return with this ‘* complaint *” His mother is angry :— 
** Sweet Jesus, go down into yonder town, 
And as far as the holy well, 
And take away those sinful souls, 
And dip them deop in hell.” 
Tho Divine Child will not hear of this revenge. All sinful souls 
are crying, He replies, for His help. At this answer appears an 
angel ;— 
*O then spoke the Angel Gabriel : 
Upon one sure set steven, 
‘Although you are but a maiden’s child, 
You are the King of Heavon.’’ 
That Gabriel should see in this power of love and forgiveness a 
proof of divinity renders tho story more valuable than the 
mass of apocryphal tales. 

Some of the very simple and reiterative carols have a charm 
not easy to explain. There is a fascination and wizardry about 
them which cast a spell over their oldest reader and make him 
remember the sensations of a child who wakes “ a little before 
fxs : - 
tis day ” to the sound of bells and the expectation of gifts :— 

“I saw three ships come sailing by 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 





And all the bells on earth shall ring, 

On Christmas. Day in the morning. 

And all the angels in heaven shall sing, 

On Christmas Day in the morning.” 
Another divinely childish carol is the one beginning “ Here we 
come a-wassailing . . . Here we come a-wandering.”’ 

Lovely as these stories and these verses are—and all our 
readers can add to them from memory—they do not belong to 
the grown-up world of to-day. Their sentiment is foreign to 
us now. They come to us from “ other folk.”” Here and there 
as we turn over the pages of any modern collection we may 
come across one really ancient carol so happily rendered into 
English from the Latin as to preserve its original charm, with 
something superadded of latter-day gravity and quiet chesr- 
fulness. An instance in point is the English version of the 
thirteenth-contury carol Ecce Novum Gaudium :—~ 

“Here is joy for ev'ry age, 
Ev'ry generation ; 
Prince and peasant, chief and sage, 
Ev'ry tongue and nation ; 
Ev'ry tongue and nation, 
Ev'ry rank and station 
Ifath to-day salvation : 
Alleluya. 
When tho world drew near iis close, 
Came our Lord and Leader ; 
From the lily sprang the rose, 
From the bush the cedar ; 
From the bush the cedar, 
From the judg’d the pleader, 
From the faint the feeder ; 
Alleluya. 
God, that came on earth this morn, 
In a manger lying, 
Hallow'd birth by being bora, 
Vanquish’d death by dying: 
Varquish’d death by dying, 
Rallied back the flying, 
iinded sin and sighing ; 
Alleluya.”’ 
Among modern versifiers no one—in the opinion of the presons 
writer—has reproduced so nearly the charm of the old Nativity 
poetry as Mr. Hilaire Belleec. His little poem entitled 
“Courtesy” is no imitation. Every line is modern, yet it 
brings the reader back into an atmosphere n which the Madonas 
and Child symbolized not only the Redemption but the Romances 
of the Soul. In the monks’ parlour at Storrington the po t 
sees three pictures. The first represents the Annunciation 
The second depicts the Virgin riding :— 
‘Our Lady out of Nazareth rode, 
Tt was her month of heavy load ; 
Yet was her face both great and kind, 
For courtesy was in her mind. 
The third it was our little Lord, 
Whom all the Kings in arms adore: ; 
He was so small you could not so> 
His large intent of Courtesy.” 
The lines would stand well as a sort of verbal frontispiece to 
the comprehensive collection of carols that has yet to be ma le. 





THE HUMAN CLERIC. 

Ji has never been my lot, nor is it ever likely to be my lot, 

to preach to candidates at an Ordination Service. But 
had it been, or should it ever be, I feel certain that the gist of 
my remarks would amount to this: “‘ Though you are about to 
take Holy Orders, though yours is to be the highest and most 
sacred of all professions, yet do, for Heaven’s sake, remember 
to be human, and cultivate the saving grace of humour.” Experlo 
crede! I know what I am talking about, which cannot be siid 
of every one who assumes the office of preacher. But this is 
what [ have been trying to do for close on thirty years of clerical 
life—trying, and, on the whole, succeeding, at least so I believe 
and hope. Never to forget that one is a human being, and 
constantly to endeavour to extract humour even from the 
most unpromising materials and situations—this, I say, will 
tide on) over a great many difficulties, 

The Parson, let him be never so much a Man of God (and of 
course the more he is the better), must yet for all that be human. 
Sometimes we hear that So-and-so was unhappy in his clerical 
career; he quarrelled with his parishioners; he half emptied 
his church ; people were not sorry to see the last of him. O.e 
word sums up the character of his work amongst them, and that 
word, alas! is “ failure.’ Yet So-and-so was good, loyal, «le- 
voted. We know he was. How was it he was so unsuccessful! ? 
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How? Well, is there a saintliness which achieves the opposite 
of what it ought, and of what it yearns to do—a cast-iron 
saintliness, rigid, unbending, that sets the teeth of sinners on 
edge ? If only poor So-and-so had been a bit more human! 

A man, we will say, serves for some years in a well-ordered, 
well-organized town parish. The services at the parish church 
are everything that one could wish, dignified, reverent, niusical. 
Everything is in apple-pie order, and he is one of a staff of 
clergy who minister to an appreciative congregation, for those 
who do not appreciate can go elsewhere ; there is no difficulty 
about that. But at the end of those happy years of a curate’s 
life it pleases the Bishop to send that man to preside over a 
country parish. That country parish is the reward of service. 
Tobe Rector or Vicar of Sinningwell Juxta Worseborough has a 
not unpleasing sound about it. There are reasonable grounds 
for not a little elation. But now let that man beware. Now 
let him pray, not only for spiritual gifts, but for the gift of 
humanity and the saving grace of humour. Believe me, he will 
not have assumed office for a month before he finds opportunity 
for the exercise of the gift and grace I mention. 

What is going to happen when he finds himself duly inducted 
{uto the benefice to which I have alluded, and which a reference 
to the pages of Crockford will show to be in Yorkshire—what, I 
ask, is going to happen when he finds himself called upon to 
minister in a church where the ritual is enything but at high- 
water mark, and in a parish where Church and Chapel live cheek 
by jowl and regard one another, as a general rule, with the 
u(most amiability 2 Will he wait and be patient ? Will he be 
u(terly and whole-heartedly human ? Will he have the sense to 
see the humorous side of things? Or will he consider it his 
bounden duty as a loyal Anglican to denounce the enormity of 
the sin of schism and to expatiate on the error: of Noncon- 
formity ? And if he does, what then ? Will he gain, or will he 
lose ? Will he strengthen or will he weaken the cause which he 
hos so much at heart ? 

Old Jonathan Lockwood is a Wesleyan; but he comes to 
church on Sunday morning and goes to chapel in the evening. 





| 
| 
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after I became Vicar, and while I was still young and (shall we 
say Y) sensitive, but still, I thank Heaven, human, and finding a 
constant support in that saving grace afore-mentioned, 

Yorkshire people are proverbially clannish. One of the song 
of most worthy Nenconformist parents had barely left the 
village school and gone to work in a neighbouring town, when jt 
was discovered by the ministers of that body to which he and 
his parents belonged that this youth at the age of sixteen Was 
“a born Evangelist.” Whether such a “ discovery ” is healthy 
for the subject concerning whom it is made is a question. One 
day I saw a very youthful figure garbed all in black, wearing black 
gloves, and carrying a most ill-natured-looking umbrella, going 
in and out of the houses in the village. It was the born Evangelist 
poaching on my preserves, bless him! Then he began to hold a 
Mission at the chapel both on weekdays and Sundays. And all 
the parish went to hear him. Bless their dear souls, they made it 
a point of honour ; it was the patriotic thing to do; he was one 
of the Clan. But when Sunday evening came the congregation 
at the Parish Church was decidedly thin. 

On Monday I was coming up the village when I saw the 
Churchwarden standing at his garden gate. We “ passed the 
time of day,” as the saying is, and in allusion to certain sounds 
in the distance I said: ‘‘ There appears to be ‘ throng deed ’ 
at the chapel, Mr. Bradford.” He agreed with me that it was so. 
Continuing, I said: “* A very poor congregation at church last 
night.” ‘* Yes,’ he said, “‘ but nivver you heed, Vicar. I don’t 
hold with these here Missions myself, though mayhe they do 
some good. . . . [remember they had a Mission down at the 
chapel some years ago... . I forget when it was.. 
Howivver, it was before you come here. . . . And they was at 
it morning, noon, and neet... . < And all t young lads i’t’ 
plaice was there, and they was all going to be that good as 
nivver was. . . . But, lor bless your heart and sou!, Vicar, a fot- 
neet afterwards they was all of ’em back at church again, and 
bad as ivver.” ; 

That story, as I have said, belongs to me, and I cherish it as 


| 2 very precious possession, and none the less because one friend 


Ho has done this as long as he can remember, and sees no | to whom [ told it remarked that it paid a high compliment to 
harm in it: nay, far from it, he believes and feels that it | the Church of England, as those whom it concerned appeared 


“does him a power of good.” Is Jonathan to be told forth- 
with that his schismatical practices must be put a stop to ? 

There is a Chapel Anniversary, or tea-drinking, or a lecture 
by the Circuit Minister on “ A Visit to the Vatican "—and lo! 
the members of the church choir go and assist with the singing, 
and the whole parish is there. The truth is, these people have a 
rooted conviction that it is their duty to give one another a 
helpiag hand on such occasions as these. Church does not hate 
Chapel, and Chapel has more than a sneaking effection for old 
Mother Church. Church lends Chapel the voices of its singers, 
and Chapel lends its forms to Church when Church has a concert. 
But above all this remember that practically all the families 
in the parish are connected by the tie of marriage. Mr. A, the 
most prosperous of the farmers, is “‘ Church.” Mr. B, the well- 
to-do saddle, on the other hand, is a local preacher, and a power 
in the ranks of Nonconformity. But the two families have inter- 
married, and their case is but one sample out of many in the 
pwrish. 

Well, of course the state of affairs as I have described it is 
all very distressing : schism is rampant, definite churchmanship 
is powerfully lacking. But on the other hand there is a spirit 
of goodwill and kindliness abroad in the parish, and that is 
something to go upon, something definite on which to build. 
Will it add to the happiness of the parish if the Rector say or do 
anything to banish that spirit ? 

I wish most heartily that Jonathan Lockwood, and indeed 
that all others without exception, would be loyal sons and 
daughters of their Mother, for I yield to no one in my love for 
the Church of England. But after all, is not Jonathan's attend- 
ance at Sunday morning service the country parson’s oppor- 
tunity ? What will the parson gain by ignoring or destroying 
that opportunity? And if Farmer A can be persuaded ([ know 
he cannot) that Saddler B is tainted with heresy, and all the 
kindly intercourse that once existed between the two fainilics 
is abruptly ended, how far will the cause of true religion have 
been served ? 

Let me tell you a true story. It is my own story. Others may 
have told it : indeed I know they have ; but they could not have 
done so if I had not told it to them. Nevertheless the story 


belongs to me : it happened to me and to nobody else. It happened 
in a Yorkshire country parish some years ago, only a few years 





to recognize that that Church, with all its shortcomings, was yet 
the home of sinners, a temple for humanity. 

Perhaps I ought actively to have opposed the propaganda of 
that youthful ‘“* born Evangelist”: perhaps I ought to have 
expostulated with him for poaching on my preserves: perhays 
I ought to have rebuked those of my flock who went to hear him 
preach. Had [ done so, what should [ have gained? And 
should I not most certainly have lost my Churchwarden’s 
story ?—a story which, by the way, gains when told in broad 
Yorkshire. SPINTEXT. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
———< 

{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragrapls are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] ican 

GUARDS LIFE AT 

{To THe Epitor or the “* 

Sir,—While Colonel Bethell invokes justice for Private 

Graham, may not a similar plea be put forward in behalf of 

the numerous battalions of the Guards who, with their 

hundred of officers, have during over four years’ war valiantly 

fought and grievously suffered? In denouncing Caterham, he 

is denouncing the system and the spirit which have permeated 
the entire “ Brigade.” 

Surely Colonel Bethell will neither dispute nor demur to 
my assertion that for many past decades it been the 
invariable practice of inspecting officers to address the parade 
on every occasion: “If any man has any complaint to make, 
let him fall out, or give his name at the orderly room,” A* 
often as not, there are one or more dissatisfied men who in 
the quietude of the office receive a most patient and indulgent 
hearing from the Inspecting General, and obtain ample redress 
or satisfaction. Now, let us assume that some Private Graham 
were to establish bevond doubt that he and others had been 
“sent for by N.C.O.’s to their rooms and given a sound 
thrashing,” or even that he had received a single blow by 
a corporal, and that his appeal to his officers had been ignored. 
I tremble to think of the results of the searching and 
impartial investigations which would inevitably ensue, and 
of the disastrous consequences, were the accusations sul- 
stantiated, which would befall the senior officers. Again, 
supposing a prisoner were tried for knocking down his drill 
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instructor, and were to plead in mitigation that he had been | exercise self-denial and thrift, so as to accumulate a little 
an authenticated blow, it is certain that his 
sentence would he materially modified, and it is equally certain 
that the offending N.C.O. would be tried and be in imminent 
danger of losing his stripes. Although this case might be 


exasperated by 





isolate d, the seve1 


practice is not preva 


‘ity of the retribution would prove that the 
lent. 

As you remark, under the urgent stress of war evils non- 
existent in times of peace must creep in at Caterham, and 
indeed in all other military stations. But no stress could 
suddenly the hody Guards N.C.O.’s, 
normally o somewhat superior class, well educated, well 
trained, and well disciplined, respected and _ selt-respecting, 
into a horde of foul-mouthed brutes, savage but so crafty in 
their cruelty as to hefool hy concealment their senior officers. 

The testimony in the private letters of Colonel Bethell’s 
noble son doubtless claims careful consideration, yet it cannot 
be absolutely conclusive. And may I, with all tenderness, 
suggest that the subsequent death of the hero does not augment 
the judicial value of his evidence ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

HWexry Knoutys, Colonel, late Royal Artillery. 

2 Morpeth Mansions, S.W. 15. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES IN CANADA. 
[To THE Epiror or THe “‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sir.,—The Prince is now on his way home, and he has left 
Canada better, happier, and more hopeful for his coming. ‘To 
many of us as to you in England the outlook at present is full 
of “ trouble and darkness and dimness of anguish.” The insane 
f Labour, the insane selfish- 
ness and extravagance of wealth, make the sky before us lurid 
and ominous. His coming and going have been as a refreshing 
breeze from the dawn a bright new day, scattering tie 
spectres of strife and the mists ef misunderstanding. ‘Tired 
and perplexed eyes have seen a vision, the vision of a young 
man heir to the glories of Empire, yet not standing aloof, born 
to the weightiest inheritance of responsibility which could fall 
to any man, yet facing his future with smiling courage. The 
frank and unaffected simplicity of his manner, the brightness 
of his smile, the clear, distinct voice, have charmed us all. He 
took his duties earnestly, with the simple gravity of the soldier 
who has learned the meaning of duty in the face of death. His 
speeches 1 addresses showed the clear vision and sound sense 


restlessness and dissatisfaction o 


ol 


ana 


of the man of afiairs. But there was nothing of prosiness or 


inny-tempered youth, who took all his 


world-weariness in thi 
new adventures and ex) 


s I 


eriences with the merry zest of a 
healthy schoolboy on holiday. He lives true to his motto Ich 
Dien. And what do we need more in this anxious time than 
calm and cheerful courage and the resolve to serve God and 


King and country 
the 


(And as he goes we think with gratitude of 
King and the Ques 
the noble 


n to whose care and example so much of 


spirit of the son is due, and our hearts join with 


the prospect of a safe and happy 


I am, Sir, &c., J. 8. 


theirs in thankfulness for 


homecoming. 


Toronto, November 28th. 
LEVY ON CAPITAL. 
[To tHe Epiror or tue “ Spectatror.’’) 
Sir,—I was much impressed by the able letter signed W. A. 


triscoe, which appeared in the Spectator of November 22nd, 
showing how very impracticable is the Labour scheme for a 
levy on capital. May I venture to supplement that letter by 
showing also how very unjustly that scheme would work out for 
the general public, and how it might damage the interests of 
the labouring classes themselves ? 

costly affair, and it 

some one. 


This late war has heen a 
is obvious that the bill has to he paid by 
What we all want to arrive at is the fairest method 
distributing the burden among the people of England. It 
would, it appears to me, however, be a little difficult to hit on 
a more unjust way than that suggested by a levy on capital, as 
the following instances will illustrate. 


or 


su 





Here is a widow with a large family whose hushand started 
in life as a working 1 n the building trade. Being a 
of ability, he gradually rose up to being a master builder, and 
was able by great thrift to 





man i man 
save up capital to the amount of 
£10,006, which gives his widow £500 per annum, which is none 
to the scheme of the 
to pay 


war, but 


too much for her large family. According 
Labour Party, she woul 
towards her s] 


1 not only have Income ‘Tax 

1re of the expenses of the 
she would have to pay 3 per cent. on her 
amount to £300. But the 
#1] 





in addition 
capital, which would 
medical man she is 
young doctor whose income is at least 
he has no capital. Like her he has to 
pay Income Tax, but, having no capital, he pays nothing more 
towards the expenses of the war. Is this a fair way of dis- 
tributing the cost of the conflict that was forced upon us by our 


Will 


employing for her 
children is a 


£2,000 per annum, hut 


SNIICCES> 


enemies ? uch a methed encourage other working men to 











capital for their widows and children ? 
May I venture to give one more illustration ? Here are two 
brothers we will designate A and B. Each has been left 


£20,000, which at 5 per cent. gives £1,000 per annum. A isa 
spendthrift, indulging in champagne dinners, horse-racing, 


gambling, &c., and he.soon parts company with his capital, as 
well as with his income. B is a thrifty man, and, in course of 
time, doubles his capital, and thus benefits the labouring man 
by supplying, what is so much needed just now, money with 
which to start building and other forms of commercial enter- 
prise, which find occupation for the working man, and help 
to send up wages. But B is to be penalized by the Labour Party, 
as he has accumulated that capital which is of so much benefit 
to them! On the other A, who started with the same 
income, pays nothing towards his share of the war, as he has 
already spent all his eapital on things like champagne, &c., 
which do not benefit the working men of this country. 


hand, 


Personally I have the greatest sympathy with the working 
classes, hut I venture to think that they are damaging their 
own interests very considerably by allowing their representa- 
tives to put forward a Jevy on capital, as a part of their pro- 
gramme for the future. I know of many who would have voted 
for them at the next clection who have now decided not to sup- 
port such wild-cat schemes, which, they wisely foresee, would 
make the working classes the greatest sufferers. The more w: 
thrift and the mulation of capital the 
better for the nation, for without capital we should be unable 
to finance schemes for employing labour. Once let us kill the 
hen that lays the golden eggs, and we shal! have thousands, Wf 
not millions, of working men and women tramping about the 
country vainly seeking for employment.—I am, Sir, &c. 
CHURCHILL, 
Colliton Lodge, Wimbledon Common, S.W. 


can encourage aceu 


Lieut.-Colone} 


PETON 


{To tHe Eprvor or tre “ Specraror.’”’ 
Sir,—Mr. Briscoe’s excellent letter in your issue of Novembet 
», 


w= lf 


1 showed up very clearly the weak points in the idea that 
I : . } 


a whole nation ca 


{ n realize simultaneously a sufficient portion 
of its capital to provide the means of paying off immediatel) 
a substantial portion of the War Debt. The idea really ha- 
a strong family resemblance to the familiar fallacy that a 
whole community support itself by taking in washing 
because certain individuals undoubtedly do so. Capital value is 
simply the amount that buyers will pay for the right to the 
future earnings of the capital in question, and, as Mr. Brisco: 
points out, there would in 

May I supplement his 


evils, by the idea of a 


can 


this case be no buyers, only sellers 
remarks by 


prospt 


pointing to two great 
tive capital levy, which 
situation which the le\ 
the first place, this idea can be 
stern but not 
working hard to increase the supply of standard 


prod ed 


injuriously affect the very ecé 


is designed to benefit ? In 
and used to obscure the 
necessity of 


nomic 


is altogether 


popul il 





commodities. The view that this is not really necessar) 
because there are masses of “ accumulated wealth"? which can 
be drawn upon at any moment, can be made so much mor 


attractive, and naturally appeals to the large mass of people 
who, from want of practical acqu with the economic 
of industry, regard all accumulated “ wealth” as immediately 
into eash at full In the second place, it 
inevitably encourages the sinking of large sums of money 
which would otherwise have been invested in productive enter- 
prise, in the purchase of superfluous personal property, it 
being generally supposed that the capital values represented 
by such property would be excluded from the levy, or at any 
This may not 
heroic, but it is the inevitable result of a threat to penalize 
people f carrying out what is admittedly their patriotic 


ilntance 





convertible value. 


rate would be more easily concealed. seem 
for 
duty by investing, rather than spending, their surplus income 

Surely it is precisely the flow of expenditure into non-pro- 
ductive channels which is the true untapped source of extra 
revenue. If the whole of this, or a considerable part, could 
be diverted into productive industry, it would, in the present 
world shortage, make a considerable addition to the revenue 
through Income Tax for some time to come, and at the same 


time, by adding to the stocks of commodities, must help to 
bring down prices and raise real incomes. I do not know 
whether the plan suggested by Mr. J. A. Hobson in his 


Taxation and the New State—viz., a rebate on Income Tax in 
of invested in specified securities—is really 

It would certainly be a positive step of the kind 
required, if it were possible to ensure that investinents 
came from income and not from realizing But even 
if scientific taxation can provide no positive pressure in the 
right direction, we can at least avoid measures which produce 
positive pressure in the wrong direction.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. E. F. Macouan. 


respect income 
feasible. 
such 


assets. 


42 Onslow Square, S.W. 7: 
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A MIDDLE-CLASS FACTORY. 
(To THe Eprror or THe “ Sprcrator.’’} 

S:rx,—The proposal in a recent number of the Spectator to start 
a sugar-beet factory has the disadvantage that it would only 
be able to work for part of the year—namely, during the 
winter months. There is also the difficulty of obtaining a 
sufficiently large and regular yearly supply of sugar-beet, as 
at present it is not a popular crop with English farmers. 

I would suggest that a farm run on profit-sharing lines 
would prove an excellent form of middle<lass factory, as it 
provides all kinds of manual work under the healthiest con- 
ditions and without the monotony of the work entailed by 
most kinds of manufacture. There is sufficient variety in the 
different branches to provide congenial work to those of widely 
varying inclinations—e.g., tractors and machinery for tne 
mechanical, horses and stock for the lover of animals, crops, 
fruit, &c., for those with the “ growing thumb,” and so on. 
With an experienced and good manager the technical skill 
required can be learnt fairly quickly. There is no factory 
to be built, as most farms have sufficient buildings to make 
a start on at once, and can be extended as the scheme develops. 
Food is wanted, and the market assured therefor. The capital 
required per man employed would be from £300 to £500 for 
ordinary mixed farming where the farm is rented. With 
educated middle-class labour a profit-sharing scheme should 
work well, as the whole progress of the work is open for 
all to see, and there are many ways in which keenness and 
intelligence can avoid losses and increase profits. The com- 
munity is sufficiently small to enable each to feel that his 
individual efforts and ideas are of value, which is what gives 
zest and life to the worker. Finally, it gives each and all 
a training that may give them a chance to rise to more respon- 
sible position:, and perhaps to farm their own acres in the 
end.—I am, Sir, &c., B. M. J. 

| Farining certainly provides an excellent opening for middle- 
elass Jabour. The Spectator did not suggest a sugar-beet 
tactory.—Lb. Spectator.) 





A QUESTION FOR MINERS. 
{To tHe Epitor oF tHE ‘“ Sprcrator.’’} 
fir,— What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 
The miners are going to go on strike next February unless the 
(iovernment nationalize the mines, and the public must do 
without coal. What would be said, I ask, if the coal-owners 
tlecided to lock out the men and close down their pits because 
the Government do not carry out some particular piece of 
legielation on which they had set their hearts? A shorthand 
note of Mr. Smillie’s observations on their conduct would be 
interesting.—I am, Sir, &., B. 'T. Garesy. 
Sottrington Road, Fulham, S.W. 





THE UNBALANCED COLLIER. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Si1n,—May I be permitted to confirm from my own observation 
what “X.” says about colliers and their manners in your 
issue of November 8th? My district is in South ‘Vales, and 
Jiffers from that of ‘X.” inasmuch as it consists almost 
wholly of colliers, who do not therefore have to undergo the 
eight chastening of unpopularity which would be their lot in 
more mixed districts. 

It is not only the evildoers, who may be found in any com- 
munity, that I complain of; but rather the tolerance with 
which the more law-abiding elements accept the situation. 
(ut of a hundred examples that come to mind, 1 shall give 
one. The local Council, elected by the colliers, found that a 
eertain cliff quarry was dangerous by reason of the footpath, 
used by their electors, that ran along the top of it. It was a 
veasonable if not a necessary precaution (for at these altitudes 
the hills are often wrapped in mist for days at a time) to have 
a fence erected between the path and the edge of the quarry. 
In any other kind of community it might have been expected 
that the men for whose safety the fence was intended would 
have taken some small interest in its preservation. Not here, 
however! First the children swinging on the wires; then the 
destructive collier boys, breaking great gaps from sheer love 
of destruction; and finally older men carrying off posts and 
wire for purposes of their own—was the tale of that fence 
within a year. The damage—or rather the devastation, for 
there is not enough of fence left to protect the mest wary— 
was committed for the most part openly and publicly, and 
within sight of a whole township. Outlined against the sky 
and in full view of most of the streets, the destruction of the 
fen-o was visible to good and bad citizens alike. Yet appa- 
rently there was not one to raise his voice against such 
wanton folly. The police were helpless. While one of them 
sealed the hill on one side, the thieves, warned, as a matter 
af course, by any bystander, would come down another way. 





And a reward that was offered for information leading to a 
conviction had no effect. 

As in “ X.’s” country, so here. Manners and morals have 
rather degenerated than improved with better conditions of 
living; and the honest elements seem afraid to assert them. 
éelves, even in their own interest and in that of the community, 
~—I am, Sir, &e., Manort, 





UP “DIRECT ACTION”! 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Tlie article in last week’s issue under ihe heading “ ‘The 
Coal Blight ” concluded with a very remarkable statement— 
viz., “‘ There are times when it is much more us»ful to tell the 
truth, and this is one of them.” This conveys the impression 
that the Spectator, like many other journals and newspapers 
of the present day, only tells the truth on epecial occasions 
when it is “ useful,” &&. Whether that is the case or not, it js 
certain that the article contains several statements which, if 
they are really thought to be entirely truthful, are couched in 
terms that can be read in different ways by people of entirely 
different views. You state that in the recent railway etrike the 
plain fact was that the men were beaten because the whole 
nation turned against a tyrannical minority. That is not the 
case. The men were not beaten, only betrayed—that is a point 
which you seem to have missed entirely, maybe inadvertently, 
or by design. Their so-caYed leaders, foremost of whom is 
J. HW. Thomas, let them down, as he has done before, by com- 
promising the issue with the Government, and by refusing the 
aid of the other members of the Triple Alliance and other 
Unions whose members were extremely anxious to take their 
rightful share in the vital struggle against the forces of 
capitalism. This was a most treacherous act, which will not 
he easily forgotten by the real friends of the workers. Further, 
it is quite wrong to say that the whole nation turned against a 
tyrannical minority. It did rfothing of the kind. What really 
happened was this. The Government, aided by my Lord Do- 
Nothing and Lady Do-Less, who for a few days left their 
ordinary occupations of shooting, racing, dancing, &c., made 
frantic efforts to supply the manifold wants of the people, and 
by superhuman effort managed to run a few trains, and got 
together a skeleton motor service which got a certain amount 
of milk from the country, much of which was wasted; and 
finding the task of doing (or attempting to do) the work of 
something like 300,000 railwaymen was entirely beyond them, 
to save their face and their bad case they sent for their faithful 
henchmen, the sane Trade Union leaders (!), who, in the words 
of a writer in the Socialist, “wormed about Downing Street 
until they won a victory for both sides,” and fixed up satis- 
factory terms for all. Of course this was an inglorious end to 
the most successful manifestation of working-class solidarity 
this country has ever witnessed. This I admit, but I repeat 
that the men were not beaten; they were betrayed by J. H. 
Thomas and Co. One other statement I must refer to, as it is 
very important. You say: “ If the nationalizers are successful 
in bringing over a majority to their way of thinking, every 
democrat ought to bow to the decision.” I quite agree. They 
cught; but will they?—that is the point. I submit that the case 
of Ireland supplies the correct answer to the question, which 
is in the negative. At the last General Election 75 per cent. of 
the Irish electors cast their votes for Sinn Fein and the estab- 
lishment of an Irish Republic. This was done hy the Consti- 
tutional method of the ballot-box. Did the democrats bow to 
the decision 2 Not by any means. On the contrary, their 
hostility to Sinn Fein has been intensified, and the state of 
affairs in Ireland at this moment is a clear and convincing 
proof that in the struggle for self-determination and freedom 
the ballot-box is of no-more use than a bow and arrow would 
be against the latest weapons of modern warfare. Only by 
“ Direct Action ” can freedom be obtained, and it is useless for 
the Spectator or any other journal to deny this indisputable 
fact.—I am, Sir, &c., A. T. RocErs. 

Southwark, S.E. 1. 

[No doubt it is useless to deny anything to our animated 
correspondent, but he has overlooked the fact that the Sinn 
Fein Members of Parliament are not a majority. They are a 
small minority in the Legislative Union under which we happen 
to live and vote and conduct all our affairs.—Ep. Spectator.] 





COAL ECONOMY. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectrator.’’] 
Sir,—Every one knows that a shovelful of coal-dust will often 
prevent a coal or coke fire from burning properly, mainly by 
hindering the draught. Possibly it may not be so generally 
known that if the coal-dust be put into a paper bag it forms a 
lump when the paper bag is burnt, and then burns as well a3 
a lump of coal without damping down the fire. Knowledge of 
this fact may prevent much waste.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Pinecroft, Farnham. F. R. Watters, M.D. 
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LABOUR CAMPAIGN YOR THE PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 
AND CONTROL OF THE LIQUOR TRADE. 
{To tae Epiton op tu “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—A Labour campaign for the public ownership and control 
of the Liquor Trade has been inaugurated by a Committee of 
prominent Labour people, presided over by tho Rt. Hon. J. H. 
Thomas, M.P. It has been suggested that there are many sup- 
porters of the policy of public ownership and control outside the 
ranks of the Labour movement, and that many of them would be 
prepared to contribute to the necessary funds. Up to the present 
the expenditure has been small, but the activities of the 
Labour Campaign Committee are now rapidly increasing, and 
substantial funds are essential if the campaign is to be 
successful. We are encouraged by the favourable reception 
with which the policy of public ownership and control has met 
in all parts of the country from Trade Union and Labour 
organizations; and we feel justified in believing that, given 
adequate financial support, the campaign will achieve its 
objects. Wo shall therefore welcome donations from those who 
sympathize with our general aims, and who desire to augment 
the funds raised from Labour sources. Subscriptions should 
be sent to the Hon. Secretaries of tho Campaign at 45 Mecklen- 
burgh Square, London, W.C. 1.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Artatr Gresxwoon ) H 

J.J. Matton — 


Secretaries. 





DONALD HANKEY AND THE O.B.M. 


(To tua Epiror or tue “ Specrator.’’) 


CLUBS. 


Siz,—In a narrow sireet in Bermondsey is tho Decima Club. 
After entering, and passing a small canteen for light refresh- 
ments, you find yourself in a long narrow room—a good half 
of it taken up by a boxing ring. When the two small perspiring 
boys in possession have done with cach other for the moment, 
you can dodge under the ropes and get along to the 
Reading Room, oniy don’t run into the ping-pong players, 
In the Reading Room are more small boys studying the 
B.0.P.—there does net seem much else in the way of light 
literature—with an air of leisurely proprietorship worthy of 
Pall Mall. 

Upstairs is another long narrow room with rows of chairs 
and a piano, and a big jolly portrait of “‘ A Student in Arms ” 
on the wall.. For when Donald Hankey came to Bermondsey 
“to learn ceervice,’ az Ire said he hoped to, Decima 
Club was one of the places he came to. This is the chapel. 
Downstairs are shields and team lists denoting athletic 
contests. For Decima is one of several junior clubs for boys 
from fourteen to cighteon. The members hardly look their age, 
but one does not live too well in Bermondsey. Neither the air, 
food, nor lodging there encourages expansion. ‘The clubs are 
all right. 

At cighteen every boy counts on going on to the Stansfeld 
Men’s Club, named after the founder of the Oxford and 
Bermondsey Mission. The trouble is that there is now no Stans- 
feld Club, Its 200 members, already dreadfully crowded in their 
then premises, nearly all joined the Colours at the outbreak of 
war, and the club was closed down. Only the club magazine, 
Fraires, sent to all the fronts, kept up its spirit. Now many of 
the men are back, bringing friends with them, and the boys 
are coming on. Five hundred young men already want some- 
where to stretch their limbs in, to bring their girls to; some 
place where they can help each other to keep up the ideals of 
clean living and brotherhood learned in the old club and kept 
up at great odds during the past five dreadful years. The ideal 
building is to be had, but to buy and equip it will cost 
£10,000. (Once acquired it will be self-supporting.) We want 
to do this in memory of all those men of tho O.B.M. and of 
South London who have fallen in tho war. Some of your 
readers who feel they owe something to Donald Hankey may 
like to help him repay the debt he always felt he owed to 
Bermondsey, where he “ learned service,” wrote The Lord of 
All Good Life, and gained those experiences that to a great 
extent enabled him to write 4 Student in Arms. These facts 
embolden me to ask your permission to make this appeal.—l 
am, Sir, &c., Hiurpa M. A. Hankey. 

P.S.—Any cheques, &c., made payable to “ The Oxford and 
Bermondsey Mission Memorial Fund,” and sent to the 0.B.M. 
Mission, 175 Long Lane, London, S.F. 1, will be gratefully 
acknowledged. 

[We deal with Miss Tankey’s letter in our review columns, 
but express here our sense of the appropriatences of the Appeal. 
Readers of the Spectator gave Donald Hankey intense pleasure 
by tho depth of sympathy and appreciation which they showed 
him when his Student in Arms first appeared in our columns. 
What could be more natural than to ee2k their sympathy for 
this memorial?—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE WAR AND MINISTERS OF RELIGION. 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 

Str,—May I add a word to the striking testimony of .“ Prin- 
cipal ” in the Spectator of November 15th ? For some years 
past I have been in the habit of going to a country camp for 
children from a big town. The helpers are many of them 
excellent young men from the offices of the great city, who give 
up part of a short yearly holiday to carry on this work. Last 
summer for tho first time the demobilized young soldier 
appeared. One could see what an improvement he was upon 
the well-intentioned young man of past years. He knew how to 
carry on without waiting to be told what to do. He was quietly 
sure of himself, and very gentle and successful in his manage- 
ment of the small hoys under his care. Great was the contrast 
between such young men who had “ passed through the fire 
with unsinged hair ” and a Pacificist student for the Noncon- 
formist ministry whom I remembered a year ago, who had used 
his position to escape military service, and who showed that 
the spiritual pride and arrogance of the priest are not confined 
to any one Church.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 





A MANDATE FOR THE IRISH! 
(To rye Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
Str,—As you appended a moral to my letter of December 6th 
I am going to ask the privilege of a postscript. It is unsafe to 
think that because an American can be whimsical on the Irish 
question he therefore lacks sympathy with the Irish case. My 
suggestion of an Irish mandate for Armenia was a joke, 
but it had implications of a more serious nature; the one, for 
instance, that a people who had shown ability to govern others 
might be trusted with self-government. ‘The American may 
resent the fact that, to misquote a well-known epitaph, Ireland 
shakes the Senate and the world, but his resentment at the lack 
of Home Rule for America will, if he is logical, make him all 
the more eager for Home Rule for Ireland.—I am, Sir, &., 
A Visitixe Amrrican. 





COUNTRY CLERGYMEN. 
{To THe Epitor or tke “ Sprctaror.’’] 
Sir,—I often sympathize with clergymen situated in remote 
districts throughout Ireland, who have not access to literature 
informing them of ihe current news cf the day. I have recently 
written to a number of those so situated in the county of Cork, 
offering to send them free a copy of your paper for twelve months, 
and have had most appreciative replies stating how glad they 
would be to avail themselves of this cffer. Many have mentioned 
that they have heard your paper well speken of, but have only 
seen it cccasionally. It may be a gratification ¢o yon to know 
that, as a constant reader for a great mony years, I selecied 
the Spectator to send them as I believe you understand the 
Irish question better than any other English paper that has 
come within my reach. I am instructing your manager to carry 
out my order, and perhaps knowledge of the fact might induce 
others to do likewise in their immediate districts.--I am, 
Sir, &c., Ax Otp Menster Svusscripexr. 
ROOFING FOR PISE. 
(To tur Evitoz op tHe ‘ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—aving read with interest your articles on Pisé Wuilding, 
may I suggest (though perhaps rather late in the day on 
account of mail delay) that a cheap and not unsightly roof may 
be constructed of reinforced concrete made of cement and 
cinders on a foundation of wire-neiting ? I saw one made of 
these materials in the Eastern Transvaal a few years ago. The 
wire was fixed first, with a temporary planking helow, and the 
concrete, mixed with cinders obteined from the railway engine 
cheds, laid on about three inches thick. The cinders are liglit, 
and tho wire gives the necessary strength. For a larger spau, 
wire-netting might have to be doubled.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Nairobi, October 27th. 8. If. Boys. 





POOR MEN’S PALACES. 
[To tHe Enprton or THe “ Sercratox.’’] 
Sin,—The article “Poor Men’s Palaces” in your issre «f the 
13th inst. brought to my mind a recollection, dating hack come 
thirty years or more, of the beautiful photographs by that 
accomplished artist the lete Mra. Cameron, which rendered 
hegligible the tedium of waits at Brockenhurst Junction on 
journeys to and from Freshwater. I wonder if those photo- 
graphs still make pleasant the station walls. I hepe so.—I am, 
Sir, &., T. B.C. 








THE SCOTTISHE CIIURCH ENABLING BILL. 

(To tue Epiror or tas “ Specrator.'’} 
Siz,—May I bo allowed a rejoinder to Dr. Gordon Miichell’s 
second letter (in the Spectator of October 11th)? My statements 
as to the Scottish situation stand quite untouched by his 
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criticisms. And beyond all controversy the two Churches 
“work side by side in every corner of the land.” A 


glance at the well-known Church and University Almanack 
will show that their Synods, Presbyteries, and congrega- 
tions cover exactly the same ground from the far Shetland 
Isles to the Solway, from the Western Hebrides to the Tweed, 
and that the namber of ministers and congregations is almost 
exactly the same. The reason is that the leaders of the Free 
Church of Scotland in 1843 and their followers declared they 
had not left the historical Church of Scotland, but had only 
withdrawn as a body from the State connexion, hecause they 
held that the State had infringed upon the sacred rights and 
duties of the Church. They claimed that their Church was 
the National Church of Scotland—free—and they acceptel 
responsibility for every part of the country. 

To my mind that Church has the best claim to be considered 
the National Church of a people which best expresses their 
characteristic religious genius and history. A legal alliance 
with the Government is most desirable. Yet the French 
Catholic Church is still the National Church of France, 
although not now Established. In Scotland the National 
Church, in this sense, is the Presbyterian Charch, including 
n'l the branches into which it has, alas! been divided. For 
centuries Presbyterianism, sternly simple, virile, democratic, 
combining freedom with stable order, has proved its kinship 
to Scottish character, just as Anglicanism with its golden 
mean is distinctively English. 

The only point really at issue is the exact relation between 
Church and State. The Union proposals reconcile this 
difference by preserving the old alliance in a more elastic 
shape. The concordat which the two largest Charches in 
Scotland have reached after years of consultation is well worth 
sympathetic consideration, not only by patriotic Scotsinen, but 
by all friends of Christian unity. 

The proposed Enabling Bill is naturally opposed by ex- 
tremists, both of the right and of the left, but it has the cordial 
support of the great main hody of moderate and reasonable 
opinion. 

The Scottish Press is severely condemning the attempts to 
wreck the Union movement, and declaring that “ Union has 
hecome an absolute “Pailing union... the 
influence of the whole body of organized Christianity will 
siffer irreparably.” Surely it is good that the sister-Churches 
should be reunited in the Motherland, as I have seen them 
everywhere joined together in the overseas Dominions, and 
that a rebuilt National Zion should be the central home and 
stronghold of Scottish religion throughout the Empire and 
the world. 

{ agree with Mr. Walden that if union could not be 
effected without disestablishment and disendowment the price 
would be too heavy. But I cannot regard it as by any means 
“fncredible” that Parliament should grant the additional 
powers asked, and still recognize the enlarged Church of 
Scotland in a special way, and allow her to retain her modest 
patrimony. This is a Scottish question. If the promoters of 
the Bill can show that Scottish opinion is with them, it is not 
likely that any Government will say nay. Mr. Balfour’s 
“ Scottish Churches Bill’ was passed without serious opposi- 
tion.—I am, Sir, &c., Unionist. 


necessity.” 





THE LOST ARTs. 
[To ras Epiror or tue “ Seecrator.’’) 
Siz,—The series of suggestions contained in the fascinating 
article on “ The Romance of Disappearance” will, no doubt, 
revive the interest always felt in the wondrous stories, the 
epeculations, and the superstitions recorded through the ages, 
The conoluding inquiry, “ Are there any lost arts? ” was antici- 
pated, and answered, many years ago in that lecture, so 
familiar, by Wendell Phillips on “ The Lost Arts,” and readers 
may find in it much information on the subject to repay them 
for the reference. It is said of this lecture that “it was an 
almost impromptu delivery’ when first heard; “it was never 
committed to writing,” and it was “rarely if ever delivered 
twice alike,” although delivered nearly two thousand times. 
The interesting fact is related that on a certain occasion a 
stenographer was employed to make a verbatim report. It was 
elegantly bound and presented to the author with the state- 
ment: “ We have not done it for your sake, Mr, Phillips, but 
for posterity.”—I am, Sir, &c., T. ©. Ansorr. 
Clarendon Club, Manchester. 





LUCAN. 
{To tas Eptror or tae “ Specrator.”’} 
Sir,—It may interest Mr. J. A. L. Fraser to know that the 
reading of Lucan is no new thing in the Humanity Class Room 
of Glusgow University. Almost fifty years ago we read the 


Pharsclia there with the late Mr. H. A. Strong, who was assist- 
ant to (Emeritus) Professor G. G. Ramsay. The copy of Lucan 


| accordance with the glorious naval traditions handed down 


for industrious, continuous work.” 





a 
which I used and still possess bears the following imprint; 
“Glasguae in aedibus Academicis excudebat Andreas Foulis 
Academiae typographus, MDCCLXXXV.” A friend and 
bench-fellow was the future illustrious author of The Golden 
Bough, who I dare say will recall Mr. Strong’s translations 
which were quite worthy of Lucan.—I am, Sir, &., 

Achnacloich, Rosneath, Coun CAmpseiy, 


{To tHe Epitor or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Srzr,—Your reviewer, writing of Sir Edward Ridley’s translation 
of Lucan, says that we are not likely to get a better version til] 
an eighteenth-century poet returns to make one for us, But 
why should an eightcenth-century poet return to do what one 
of his fellows has most admirably done? After Pope’s Homer 
Rowe’s Lucan is the most famous translation of that century, 
Rowe was not Pope, but neither was Lucan Homer, and Rows 
was at least a competent scholar, an accomplished poet, and 
in real sympathy with Lucan’s mind. Rowe’s Pharsulia was 
frequently reprinted till well into the nineteenth century, and 
that very sound critic Dr. Johnson (if I remember rightly) 
declared it to be an improvement on the original. An e'ght 2enth. 
century ghost, unless he had forgotten his contemporaries’ 
poetry, would not be likely to try to better Rowe’s perfurm- 
ance, and if he did it is odds against his succeeding, Por 
Rowe's faults are those of his age, and his merits are cons 
spicuous.—I am, Sir, &e., K. N. 
5 Quality Court, Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 


COLVILE 





ENGLISH WORDS IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
(To THe Epiror or tHE “ SpectTaTor.”’ 

Sir,—I have read with great interest the article signed “ §,” 
on English words adopted in France. In spite of the compli- 
ment thus paid to England, as one brought up in the school of 
Sévigné and La Fontaine I cannot help shuddering at the 
ugly effect on the French language. Nevertheless I should like 
to know how our neighbours solve the difficulty of translating 
“right and wrong” in such a connexion as the following: 
“You have given me the wrong ticket.” “ What is the right 
use of coal?’ When we borrow from the French we generally 
Anglicize the words, and the effect is less harsh.—I am, Sir, &e. 
L. C. F. C. 
SEA FIGHTS OF THE GREAT WAR.” 
(Yo 1He Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.”’| 
Sir,—In your kindly review of More Sea Fights of the Great 
War the critic takes exception to the passage: “A few more 
errors of judgment like that which sent the gallant Admiral 
Cradock with more than a thousand officers and men to their 
deaths, and the rival fleets would have been so nearly equal that 
our initiative would have been snatched from us and our 
blockade broken.” Iam very sorry that the paragraph should 
give an impression that we wished to blame Admiral Cradock 
for fighting when he did. The error of judgment was of course 
committed by those who ordered him to the Pacific to meet 
Von Spee. The weight of ‘Good Hope’s’ and ‘ Monmouth’s’ 
broadsides was 2,460 pounds; ‘ Scharnhorst’? and ‘ Gneisenan’ 
could throw 3,440. It is true that the slow old battleship 
‘Canopus’ had heen sent to reinforee our gallant Admiral, 
but had he steamed to meet her, leaving Von Spee to play hava 
with our commerce, his action would hardly have been in full 





“ MORE 


us from the past.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tower House, Portsmouth. 


W. L. Write. 





THE LABOUR PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

{To THe Epiror or tap “ Specraror.’’) 

Six,—I think Mr. J. S. Preddy’s letter is sufficiently answered 
by my later one which you have been kind enough to publish 
on the same page (Spectator, October 18th), but I would like 
to ask in addition: (1) How is it degrading to a white farme! 
to let a native work his farm on shares? (2) “ The custom 

has an ill-effect on the native in making him disinclined 
Why is work on a farm 
not “industrious”? It is heavier, of course, at some seasons 
than at others, and no one in this country, so far as I am 
aware, grudges the farmer, or the labourer, the breathing- 
space of the slack times. But I fear the attitude of too meny 
employers of native labour might he expressed as fellows: ‘A 
is working for me, full time and up to the limit of bis strength: 
A is industrious. B is working, but not for me and at his own 
times and convenience: B is reprehensibly idle.” 

Under the Lands Act of 1913—which does not apply, I believe, 
in Cape Colony—“ the ordinary law of supply and demand ” 
does not “ regulate the status and wage of the South African 
native,” because in most cases there is no room for him in the 
location, even if he could march his starving cattle some 
hundreds of miles to get there; and the only alternatives for 
him are hired service, starvation, or crime. Under such cir- 
cumstances, how can he obtain favourable terms ? Some poor 
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wretches have been driven in despair to highway robbery, and 
this fact is most ominous. The statistics of past years—and the 
experience of most Magistrates—go to show that there are few 
populations more law-abiding than the Abantu of Sonth Africa. 
Recent legislation is deliberately manufacturing criminals.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Avice Werner. 
School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C. 2. 





A VOICE FROM THE TRENCHES. 

{To THE Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Dear Sin,—Will you permitt me, to write you these Lines. One 
night last week, i ove rheard a remark between two Ex Soldiers, 
who were aurging the point, in one of the main streets in Man- 
chester, one was saying to the other, Soldering, you don’t 
know what Soldering is man, i wasnt driveing Transports, to 
keep my feet from getting wet in the Trenches, i was quite 
ammused at this remark, but at the same time, it recalis one to 
back memeries of the Trenches and Trench life, during the 
great war. Well now Sir, iam not boasting, but i wish to add 
* few remarks of my own, i have had allmost four years of 
Trench Warfare myself during the war, and i can honistiy eay, 
that there were more fitter men driveing Transports, and in 


cushy jobs down the Line, than the men who were holding the 


Line, and if you want proof of my words Sir, iam willing to | 


stripp, before any who wish it, i will say again that i am not 
boasting, my Legs are Deformed, but allthough they are de- 
formed, they have carried me with full Pack umteen Miles, 
back and farward from the Line, yes and i was not the only 
one, there were plenty of men like myself, but still we had to 
hold the Line, Now Sir, let me add here, that when England 
was supposed, to be pushed for fit Men in 1916, and 1917, we 
was the class of men who were holding the Line, while big 
strong strapping young fellows shirked out of it, by driveing 


tT) 
i) 


Transports and in cushy jobs down the Line. 

Now Sir, if suppose, i was a Commander of Forces in the field, 
and i was short of Men, this is what i should do, i should vissit 
as many units as i could spare time to vissit, and if i saw any 
big strapping young fellow, on Transports, i should have him 
put on to trench work, when those units go up into the Line, 
1 whom i thought was rather bad 

s, i would put him in the 
other mans place. as this is one of the blunders they made 
during the War, C3 Men, held the Line, while Al Men, 
scrambled for the Transports, when they gott to know we were 
was weekening, small wonder two. 


and if i saw a 
looking on his pinns, meaning his leg 


young mal 


luseing Men, and the Line 
have the sattaisfaction of saying that allthongh i 
n kakai uniform, allthough i am Deformed, 
eccond Blighty one over the top. 

Ex-Soipier, SALPorD. 


Anyway, i 
didn’t Jook well i 


that i got my 





STRANGE LIGHTS. 

[To tHe Epivor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

the letter from Mr. E. M. Gilbert 
of the 13th inst. under the above 
that you may think the following 
account of experience I had short time ago worth 
printing. IT late one evening a fortnight 
and suddenly at about 6.30 p.m. the whole of the road in front 
of the car appeared to be dotted over from side to side by 
brilliant red like I down 
practically to a standstill, and immediately there came into 
view a pack of heir way home after a day’s hunting. 
Che “rubies ”’ were the eyes of the hounds lit up by my head- 
lights. When I the ’’ it was too dark to see the 
mounted hunt servants, much less the bodies of the hounds.— 
] am, Sir, &., Watrer Gorpon Lennox. 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall 
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COLOURS OF DAYS, NUMERALS, &o. 


To Trae Evitor or thr “ Spectator.’ 
Sm,—May I ask leave to remark that your lute issues contain 
teveral letters on the above subject which are very interesting 
and which provoke much curiosity as to the cause and 
character of these sensations? The number of correspondents 
who have given their evidence suggests a substantial founda- 
tion for their conceptions, and they may be of great ecientific 
importance. I have been sear hing fer a long time for 
evidence of a natural connexion between the numerals and the 
colours, also letters and colours, having found such to exist 
betwern the vowels and the musical scale. The vowels (natural, 
not conventional) are seven in number, and run in succession 


with the notes of tha ¢ ctave; thus ee, eh, ah, er, or, oh, 09 run- 
ning down the seale, though not thus in conventional se 
which is immaterial, 
the vocal organs 





uence, 
but in natural sequence of positions of 
This is only part of the coincidence. What 
I seek is evidence of a relation between the colour scale and 


the numerals from 0 to 


i2; that is, a scale that would rua 








Sheneecensracnnpnnteneneee 


with the numerals to the base 12. I do not feel the sensation 
of colour or of form that Miss Louise Haviland quotes, but I 
am much interested to note that others do. Further may I 
ask, do any of them feel the sensation of varying colours 
upon a figure shaped like an egg in relation te temper in 
another person as described by Mr. Kipling in his story They? 
There are many things in this world, Horatio, that our 
philosophy is just beginning to dream about.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. M. Lrppet. 
Pincher Station, Alberta, Canada, September 28th. 





AUTHOR FOUND. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The lines about which your correspondent I, Muriel 
Cooke inquires appear as a heading to Mr. Rudyard Kipling’e 
“Pagett, M.P.,” in Departmental Ditties. As no source is 
quoted, I have always assumed them to be Mr. Kipling’s own. 
The correct version runs :— 
“The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each tooth-point goes. 
The butterfly upon the road 
Preaches contentment to that toad.” 
They seem to me, despite your correspondent’s opinion, to be 
worthy of a better writer than some “very minor Victorian 
poet.” I should like to know if they really belong to Mr. 
Kipling.—I am, Sir, &c., Ernest C, Rice. 
Cotleswold House, Tewkesbury. 
[We ought to have remembered the lines. 


@ We apologize to 
Mr. Kipling.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








WOMEN’S SERVICE. 
Tas London Society for Women’s Service ask us to say that 
they have received this week, as a result of the Spectator 
appeal, £1 1s. from Miss Hopwood and 10s. from Mr. J. Hatten. 








POETRY. 
—_—~S> -—_ 
WOODSPRING PRIORY 
(The last Chrisimas, 1535.) 
Burren and honey shall he eat. 
His lips may taste no common food. 
But this shall be his daily meat— 
To know the evil and choose the good, 


The faggots on the Frater hearth 
Crackle to hear the Choir go by. 

Our brothers in the Centry Garth 
Lie with their faces to the sky. 

The snow has powdered their burial sod, 
Our Lady leaves us still to sing 

“The heavens declare the glory of God ” 
And Blessed Christ’s Incarnating. 


O Blessed Christ, bring this to pass, 

That we who live again to hear 
The Abbot sing the Cock-crow Mass 

May walk with Thee another year. 
The night-air through the Cloister-walk 

Comes frostier from the frozen clod, 
And still the silent company talk, 

The heavens declare the glory of God 
To-night the dead and living meet, 

The creature cries from field and wood. 
Butter and honey shall he eat, 

Shall know the evil and choose the good. 

J. 


M. F. 








Che Spectator 
We suggest that there can be no better Present in Peace ox 
War than an Annual Subscription to the Spectaior. He or she 
who gives the Spectator as a present wil! vive a weekly pleasure, 
us well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not forgotie 
his friend. Fill in or copy the form below, and enclose it wi 
a cheque for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad, £1 10s. 6d., payab 
in advance, or order from your own Bookstall or Newsagent. 
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NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mote 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to ths 
Bditer,” i insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








ART. 
— 
THE NATION'S NEW PICTURES. 

Tue Exhibition of “ War Paintings and other Records” at 
the Royal Academy is perhaps the most interesting and 
the most stimulating Exhibition of pictures that has yet been 
held in London. At first sight it seems that it is very much 
such a collection as that which the Canadian Government 
showed us last year, a collection of modern art which had then 
certainly never boen surpassed. But the present Exhibition 
as a whole outstrips it. The Canadian Government displayed, 
besides their masterpieces, at least half-a-dozen very large 
“ Academy ” pictures belonging to the worst sentimental, highly 
varnished, 1890 tradition, as well a3 an appreciable number of 
minor abominations both of painting and sculpture. The 
public was, however, too grateful for the many good pictures to 
eomplain of the bad with which they were diluted. 

Jn the Imperial War Museum’s Exhibition, however, among 
over nine hundred exhibits, there is scarcely a bad picture, and 
thus, though there is possibly nothing as fine as Mr. Augustus 
John’s great cartoon, the general level appears higher. Mr. 
Gilbert Spencer's clever interior of a hospital ward (No. 70), 
Mr. Stanley Spencer’s remarkable picture of a mountain ambu- 
lance (No. 75), Mr. Darsie Japp’s R.F.A. in Macedonia (No. 76), 
Captain H. Lamb’s dramatic Jrish Troops in the Judaean Hills 
(No. 80) (all to be found in Gallery IIT.) have been hailed by the 
eritics as the most interesting pictures in the Exhibition. They 
are all aciually and obviously the work of young painters of 
great promise. 

Mr. Glyn Philpot is brilliantly ingenious as usual, and Sir 
William Orpen’s work is full of character. His amusing Dutch 
study, Ready to Start (No. 46), and his portraits are in a much 
pieasanter vein than a curious “ ladylike” series of pale flower 
pictures by which he is also represented. Mr. Nevinson’s war 
pictures will console those of his admirers who were disappointed 
by his recent “ Peace” Exhibition at the Leicester Galleries. 
Mr. Eric Kennington has some most excellent portrait heads, and 
Miss Victoria Monkhouse and Mr. Francis Dodd are to be con- 
gratulated on their “‘ story-telling.” There are at least four or 
five hundred pictures more that also deserve mention, and 
besides the pictures there is an admirable series of “ models ”— 
the best of them by Mrs. Meredith Williams—which show women 
engaged in all sorts of war work. The figures are in full relief 
and made of coloured plaster or terracotta, as are the back- 
grounds of shell factory, hospital, field, or wood. Here surely 
we have a form of the sculptor’s art which has rarely been prac- 
tised in England. We cannot at the moment recall any other 
English work of this kind, for it is perfectly distinct from model- 
ing in wax. This art seems to originate with the “ scencs” 
with which we are familiar in the beautiful Sacro-Monte at Orta 
or at that other sanctuary celebrated by Samuel Butler. Mrs. 
Meredith Williams and her colleagues have made their figures 
about nine inches high. It would be interesting to see how they 
would succeed if, like the Italians, they were commissioned to 
work to a seale in which the figures were life-size. 

The opening of the Imperial War Museum’s Exhibition at the 
moment of the Christmas holidays is particularly well timed. 
A great number of people whom public holidays alone set free 
will now be able to realize for the first time how rich and 
how full of promise is contemporary English painting, and how 
admirable in its catholicism has been the taste of those responsible 
for selecting the nation’s pictorial War Records, G. P. 


THE THEATRE, 
——<=——— 

THE “ADELPHI” AT WESTMINSTER. 
TeRENCE was never so successful at Rome as he is at West- 
minster, and if his shade has not blessed the School this week 
it is but an ungrateful ghost. At Rome his theatre was an 








outdoor shanty with no seats, and his audience was the populace 
oa holiday, 


He could not abide his audience (he did not like 








vulgar people), and his audience did not much care for him, 
with his scholarly Latin and faultless verse and clever, conceited 
prologues. Who was he, a liberated slave, to snecr at Plautus 
and sniff at the multitude ? There had once been a scone with 
@ man in a brown bowler hat who said he could not hear, and 
often the whole audience had left in the middle to see if the 
gladiators were more amusing. But at Westminster, in the 
College dormitory, with the rank and fashion of London to 
hear him and two scholars to call for applause at the wittiest 
points, things are very different. In a2 etmosphere of scholar. 
ship and social exclusiveness, Terence, who was born a slave and 
diod a snob and was a genius all his life, finds recognition and 
happiness at last. 

And Westminster has never done better for him than this 
year. Starting afresh after a six years’ interval, the “ Play” 
has recovered its old level at a bound. The acting was excellent, 
the memorizing remarkable. All the old features were there— 
the clear Westminster enunciation, the fearsome Westminster 
quantities, the Prologue (very solemn this year), and the punning, 
topical Epilogue, which, though a modern edition, is true 
satura and much more Roman than the half-Greek play it 
follows. We know themall and love them all, and this year—just 
because it was this year—we were more grateful to Westminster 
than ever for keeping up the good Terentian tradition of fine 
scholarship and broad humour. R. 








BOOKS. 
—— 
“A STUDENT IN ARMS.”* 

WE are exceedingly glad that the friends of Donald Hankey, 
“*A Student in Arms,” have brought out this volume of his 
letters, and have linked it with the scheme for commemorating 
in Bermondsey—his special field of service—the man and the 
soldier. The proposal, described by Miss Hankey in the letter 
which we publish this week, is to place upon a sound and 
permanent foundation the Club in Bermondsey in which Donald 
Hankey worked, and was working at the outbreak of the war. 
The special aims and objects of the Club are set forth by Mr. 
Paterson, one of Hankcy’s colleagues, in an appeal which 
forms a Preface to the volume before us. It is sufficient to say 
here that cheques should be made payable to the Oxford and 
Bermondsey Mission Memorial Fund, and sent to the Oxford 
and Bermondsey Mission, 175 Long Lane, S.E. 1. 

Though we are in the fullest sympathy with the proposed 
memorial, and sincerely trust that the Club will find generous 
helpers among the readers of the Spectator, what we are just 
now specially concerned with is the nature of Hankey’s letters. 
Let us say at once that the first impression on the reader is 
that Hankey in his letters falls below the high literary inspiration 
which he displays in A Student in Arms. In those memorable 
essays, the majority of which, as our readers will remember, 
were published in these columns, Hankey showed not only a 
spiritual and moral elevation of the highest order, but also a 
true distinction of style. Even if the essays had not touched 
our hearts so finely and to such fine issues, they must have moved 
us by the poignancy, and yet reticence, of their style, by their 
penetration and insight into human motives, and by the 
intense vitality which characterized them. Yet the letters, 
if they do not on the surface display the same quality as the 
essays, reveal when carefully studied a nature free, noble, 
and humane, combined with a truthfulness deeply impressive 
from its singular intensity. Never was a human mind moro 
truce to itself, and more wedded to the desire for the truth at 
all costs, than was Donald Hankey’s. One must not with him 
use such a word as “haunted.” That suggests something 
terrific, sinister, secret, or even remorseful; and there was 
nothing but spiritual valour and _ spiritual openness in 
Hankey. Further, he was a man of no qualms, and no 
mystification. Nevertheless there was always before him, 
if not overshadowing him, the thought: ‘‘ Have I got to the 
ultimate truth? Am I facing the final fact? Am I sure 
that I have not evaded something because it is often more 
pleasant, or seems more pleasant, not to know? Am I finding 
excuses for not probing things to the bitter end? Am 1, 
perhaps unconsciously, refraining from opening the very last 
door for fear that I might find nothing behind it, or else some- 
thing that would bring on me the tragedy of disillusionment ?” 


eLetters of Donald Hankey. With Introduction and N Notes by Edward 
Miller, M.A, London: Andrew Melrose, 
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This desire for the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth was Hankey’s master-passion. It grew -with him 
throughout his life. But with it grew also the assurance that 
the truth in the most absolute sense was not only worth seeking 
but was attainable. Indeed, by the end of his life all worries, 
anxicties, and misgivings in regard to the search for truth 
had faded from him, and he entered upon that happiness of 
mind which comes to those who dare all for the truth. He 
had reached the point where the truth had made him free. 

Hankey was essentially one of those men of whom Wordsworth 
wrote :— : 

** And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.” 
Wien once Hankey’s spiritual secret, a very simple one in fact, 
is mastered, his whole nature becomes not only plain but 
intensely attractive. Remember, however, that when we talk 
about Hankey’s strivings after truth, we must, not imagine 
that he was one of those who, like Arthur Hugh Clough, were 
greatly troubled by the struggle for faith and hardly hoped for 
more than the mood he described in the famous line :— 
“And wth much toil attain to half-belief.”’ 

The problem of faith, so oppressive to some natures, 
never troubled Hankey. His faith in the essentials of the 
Christian religion came to him without the slightest cloud or 
mist upon it. He was never embroiled in anything approaching 
doctrinal controversy either with others or with himself. Though 
we do it with much diffidence, we hazard the statement that 
he was sometimes, as it were, amazed at the unruffled placidity 
of his faith, and wondered whether he really had the right to 
be as serenely confident as he was. But this was, in any case, 
only a passing mood. Serenity, confidence, and a high valiance 
of the soul were the essentials of his nature. 

The qualities wo have just named are set out, with the 
humility and gentleness which come to the brave in soul as to 
the brave in the physical field of war, in the letters in which 
Iankey sets forth his credo. Take for example the following 
passage in a letter written while he was an undergraduate :— 

“ I believe that Salvation is to realize the kingdom, or rule 
ef God in one’s own soul here and now. The man who has 
realized this is a member of the Kingdom already, and after 
death must still be a member. He is saved. The others, it 
seems to me, are probably all in the same boat, no matter what 
they have believed on earth. They are not members of the King- 
dom, though their striving to lead good lives, whether as Christians 
or not, must have brought them very near the Kingdom. 
But I can’t believe that the many who have never had a chance 
of entering or have not quite succeeded in entering the Kingdom 
will either be shut out for ever, or be suddenly let in by an act 
of divine good nature. I think there must be further life, 
of growth, of service, perhaps of temptation ; and if further life, 
why not on this planet as much as in another part of the universe ? 
Transmigration! I don’t believe it’s much good worrying 
about a future life; what we are here for is to try and realize 
the Kingdom within ourselves. Of course no one can really ; 
but there comes in God’s grace and man’s faith. I believe that 
the desire of a man to give up his own will, and surrender his 
life to God’s will is, through Our blessed Saviour, taken for the 
fact, if it is really honest.” 

An even more striking expression of faith is that contained in 
another letter of the undergraduate period. Here Hankey 
deals with the Christianity of the future. Memorable is the 
passage dealing with the special sense in which our Lord is the 
Son of God :— 

“T must now go on to try and say what I think must be the 
Christianity of the future. ‘To begin with, I firmly believe 
that what our Lord taught about God was trus. I firmly 
believe that the happiness and beauty of man is wholly dependent 

ve that the hap} nd beauty of y dey 
on his being ‘in communion with’ his heavenly Father. I 
don’t believe that there is any happiness, or true progress, 
except in so far as a man is able to understand his Father's 
will, and to conform himself to it. I firmly believe that such 
communion is possible, and that it includes not only a turning 
of man to God, but a hand held out to help by God. When a 
man has this communion with God, and when he is doing God's 
will, I think he is part of ‘ tho Kingdom of God.’ The kingdom 
is within him. ‘The rule of God is established within his heart. 

This Kingdom is what our Lord came to found. I don’t think 
We can know anything about God, except as He is reflected 
in our Lord’s teaching and life, and attitude towards men. 
I think there is no doubt that our Lord was ‘ the revelation 
of the Father.’ As to our Lord’s ‘deity,’ I don’t seo how we 
can define it more than He did. He showed in some of the 
gg that He claimed to be ‘ the Son of God.’ I believe that, 

ut its exact metaphysical meaning I can’t get hold of. I 
think it means that He was essentially of the same nature as 
God, and that He could not help being different from other men, 
and * One with the Father’ in a way that no ono elso ever was. 
I believe that a man who had seen Christ had seen tho Father. 
I mean that Christ was, if one may say so, the will of the Father 





expressed in terms of man, and I don’t see how else God could 
be made intelligible to man. So, when I worship, I worship 
the Father, but it is through Christ. I worship the Father 
as Christ has shown Him to me, and in no other way at all. 
I have no other way.” 

Tho theologian may smile at the boyish naiveté of portions 
of Hankey’s unveiling of his faith, but if he is a wise man and a 
good man as well as a learned man he will not fail to remember 
that it is out of the mouths of babes and sucklings that we may 
expect the Divine message. 

Though we have chiefly dwelt, as undoubtedly Donald Hankey 
would have liked us to dwell, on the religious side of the book, 
it must not be supposed that this is all it contains. By far the 
greater share of it is taken up with a very pleasant story of a 
young Englishman’s life told in youth’s language and without 
the slightest priggishness or overemphasis on the theological 
side, Indeed, there was nothing that Hankey detested moro 
than theology in the sense of religious formalism. He was on 
the road to earn the nickname which was once attached to that 
notable Broad Churchman, ‘* Hang-Theology-Rogers.”’ Had he 
earned the name of ** Hang-Theology-Hankey ” the fact would 


; have caused no misunderstanding to any of his friends. 


Hankey began his life as an officer in the Royal Artillery, his 
first post being at Mauritius. Though in no sense unhappy in 
the Army, he found his vocation not to be there, and decided 
to go to Oxford with a view to taking Orders if at the end of 
his time he felt so inclined. He did feel inclined to take Orders, 
but he also felt that before he took the final step he must know 
more of men, that he must in fact qualify in the school of the 
world at large. Accordingly he not only took part in the Ber- 
mondsey Mission, but travelled in order to ascertain for himself 
the conditions under which boys whom he encouraged to emigrate 
would live. The war found him at work again in the Bermondsey 
Club, and working hard. That Hankey would spring to arms 
was a foregone conclusion, for the flame of patriotism burnt high 
in him. In the Army, though an excellent soldier, he showed 
that desire to be quite sure that he was doing the right thing 
which we have described in dealing with his spiritual campaigns. 
In the first place, though he had been an officer before the war, 
he insisted upon entering the Army as a private. He rapidly 
became a sergeant, but because he thought it was best, in the 
special circumstances of his unit, he voluntarily went back to 
the ranks. hen under pressure he became an officer in the 
Artillery. Believing, however, that he could not do the best 
work as a gunner, he got himself transferred to the Infantry. 

Every one who has read A Student in Arms will realize what 
an admirable officer he became. Regret is useless, and the last 
thing to be associated with Donald Hankey; but yet one may 
be pardoned if one thinks how extraordinarily interesting it 
would have been had Hankey been placed in command of a 
battalion and allowed, as very possibly he would have beei 
allowed during the war, a free hand. We believe that Hankey 
might have turned his command into one of the most potent 
fighting units that the world has ever seen—a new body of 
Ironsides, in spite of his anti-Cromwellian bias. But remember 
that he would have accomplished this by example and moral 
suasion, never by mere compulsion or fear. The battalion 
would have seemed to the cynics, if not like a Sunday-school, 
at any rate like a Lads’ Club. Yet all the same they would 
have been the best of fighting men. Not only would they have 
learnt as one man to ‘stand firmly and charge desperately,” 
but also ‘‘to make some conscience of what they did.” We 
may be sure that they would have deserved to the full Cromwell's 
final comment: ‘‘ Truly they were never beaten, and wherever 
they were engaged against the enemy they beat continually.” 





THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE PEACE.* 
Wuen an ex-official, who represented the Treasury at the 


Peace Conference and acted as Mr. Chamberlain’s deputy on 
the Supreme Economic Council, publishes an acrimonious 
indictment of the German Peace Treaty, he must not be surprised 
if his British readers show a certain prejudice against him. 
Mr. Keynes, the Cambridge economist, who has taken thi: 
unusual course, has not indeed adopted Mr. Bullitt’s methods. 
He has not, like the American ex-official, made use of the 
confidential papers entrusted to him in his official capacity. 
But he has departed from the ordinary practice in making 
this strenuous public protest against the Treaty, which he 
and many other Allied economists and financial authorities 
Economie Consequences of the Peace, Ly J, M. Keyaes, London ; 
[8s,. 6d, net.) 
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were engaged for months in drafting, before the Treaty has 
come into operation. Mr. Keynes is at liberty to say what 
he likes, and to denounce his former chiefs and colleagues to 
his heart’s content. Still, the effect of his book is weakened 
by the circumstances in which it came to be wrtten. Mr. 
Keynes says that he resigned his post on June 7th last, “‘ when 
it became evident that hope could no longer be entertained of 
substantial modification in the draft Terms of Peace.” The 
implication is that he could have made a better peace than 
that which the Allies proposed and the enemy accepted. We 
are bound to say that this seems to us improbable. The Peace 
Treaty is far from perfect; it gives complete satisfaction to 
no one. Nevertheless, we should doubt whether a better 
compromise between the widely conflicting views of the Allies 
could have been arranged, and we are quite sure that no one 
statesman could have imposed his opinions on his Allied 
colleagues. We shall examine Mr. Keynes’s economic objections 
to the Treaty, but we must say here that his argument is not 
strengthened by his bitter personal criticism of President 
Wilson, M. Clemenceau, and Mr. Lloyd George. He represents 
the President as a weak man, ignorant of European affairs, 
who allowed himself to be led away from his “ Fourteen Points ”’ 
by the superior guile of the French and British Premiers. The 
truth is that President Wilson’s general principles had to be 
applied to conerete cases. If the President is satisfied with 
the Treaty, we may surely infer, despite Mr. Keynes and other 
Allied and enemy critics, that it gives effect to his principles. 
He must be the best judge of the accuracy with which his 
generalizations have been interpreted in the clauses of the 
Treaty. 

Mr. Keynes's economic criticisms are in a different category. 
He is concerned to show that Germany cannot make the repar- 
ation required by the Treaty, and that it is foolish, and even 
criminal, to pretend that she can. His remarks about M. 
(‘lemenceau’s “* Carthaginian Peace’ and the Allies’ “* senseless 
greed”? are partisan rhetoric. But when he comes down to 
facts or estimates he deserves attention. He maintains that 
the material damage done by the enemy has been exaggerated, 
especially in Belgium. He assesses the total at £2,120,000,000 
—allowing 500 millions for Belgium, 800 for France, 570 for 
Great Britain, and 250 for Italy, Serbia, and the other Allies. 
He thinks that, at most, £3,000,000,000 would cover the damage, 
and he would exclude altogether the further demand for the 
cost of war pensions, estimated at £5,000,000,000, on the ground 
that this is a “definite breach’? of a “most sacred” inter- 
national engagement in the correspondence preceding the 
Armistice. Mr. Keynes is good enough to admit that “the 
rImost complete absence of protest from the leading statesmen 
f England makes one feel that one must have made some 
mistake” in this interpretation of the Armistice conditions, 
but he believes, nevertheless, that he is right. He then proceeds 
to examine Germany's available resources in cash, ships, and 
securities, and concludes that she cannot find 1,000 millions 
by May, 1921. Belgium, he thinks, may perhaps receive 
100 millions by that date, but there will be nothing for the 
other Allies, after the cost of the Rhineland occupation is 
deducted. He estimates that Germany may be able to pay 
100 millions @ year, or 2,000 millions in all. Though he is 
sympathetic towards Germany, he blames her for her ‘‘ some- 
what disingenuous offer” of last autumn, which involved a 
net payment of 1,500 millions conditional on the restoration 
of her colonies and other wholly impossible concessions. Mr. 
Keynes should remember that it was the persistently disingenuous 
attitude of the German Government which made it so hard for 
moderate men at Paris to lighten the Treaty burdens laid upon 
Germany. He examines also the clauses relating to coal, 
and urges—as indeed the Allies have already admitted—that 
Germany cannot at present deliver the full quota of 40,000,000 
tons yearly to France, Belgium, and Italy. He objects to the 
cession of the Saar coalfield to France. He dislikes the plébiscite 
in Upper Silesia, where he would disregard the claims of the 
Polish population in the economic interests of Germany. We 
must remind him that it was not, and could not be, the main 
business of the Allies, in making a Peace Treaty, to consider 
the Germans’ economic welfare. Our European Allies, whose 


industries were deliberately ruined by the enemy, could not 
be expected to let the criminal go scot-free, and secure, as 
he had intended, the trade which they had lost through his 
action. 

The authors proposals for the relief of war-worn Europe 








are interesting. Here again he prejudices his case by declaring 
that “the replacement of the existing Governments of Europe 
is an almost indispensable preliminary,’ regardless of the 
fact that the British, French, and Italian Ministries haye all 
secured the approval of their peoples. With Mr. Keynes's 
plan for a revised Treaty we need not concern ourselves, “Hig 
idea of a European Free Trade Union is premature. Therg 
is more to be said for his suggestion that the Allies should 
cancel the debts which they owe to each other. If America 
would agree to remit our debt of £842,000,000 to her, we should 
have to remit the debts of £1,740,000,000 owing to us from 
France, Italy, Russia, and the rest. As the Russian loan, 
amounting to £568,000,000, is a very dubious security, the 
proposed transaction would not add much to our burdens, 
while it would afford immense relief to France and Italy, But 
the decision must lie with America. Mr. Keynes also proposes 
an international loan from America, the neutrals, and Great 
Britain to “provide foreign purchasing credits for all the 
belligerent countries of continental Europe, Allied and ex-enemy 
alike.” The interest of the loan would be the first charge on 
Customs receipts, although Mr. Keynes says: “If I had 
influence at the United States Treasury, I would not lend a 
penny to a single one of the present Governments of Europe,” 
Mr. Keynes concludes by urging that Germany should be 
actively encouraged to reorganize Russia. He deliberately 
ignores the familiar political reasons against such a policy, 
But the world is not governed by economical forces alone, 
and we do not blame the statesmen at Paris for declining to 
be guided by Mr. Keynes if he gave them such political advice 
as he sets forth in his book. 





SOUTH.* 

Str Ernest SHACKLETON’S last expedition to the South Polar 
regions sailed, by direct order of the Admiralty, 
weck of the war, and returned to civilization late in 1916, when 
the nation was absorbed in watching the battle of the Somme 
The leader and his comrades took part in the later stages of 
the war, and some of them were killed. The account of their 
work which has at length appeared will thus come fresh to most 
readers, who may be excused for forgetting a Polar expedition 
in the last few strenuous years. Curiously enough, a Russian 
party was at work during the early part of the war in the Aretie, 
and achieved a remarkable feat by sailing from the Pacific along 
the north coast of Siberia to Archangel. Commander Vilkitsky, 
the hero of this historic episode, has attracted even less 
than Sir Ernest Shackleton in the Antarctic. It may be 1 
membered that Sir Ernest Shackleton’s design was to mare! 
across the South Polar continent from the Weddell Sea to th 
Ross Sea, visiting the South Pole on his way to the familia: 
winter quarters in Victoria Land, used by himself and by the 
late Captain Scott. The plan was most ambitious, for it included 
a landing on a wholly unexplored coast and a march of at least 
1,800 miles over frozen wastes. The first half of the route lay 
through unknown country, probably mountainous. The land 
party of seven men, with dogs and motor-sledges, had to depend 
on their own efforts until they reached the depots which an 
auxiliary party, starting from the other side of the Polar con- 
tinent, were to establish at intervals up to three hundred miles 
from the Ross Sea. It would be rash to say that such a march 
was impossible, for resolute men like the author delight in 
triumphing over difficulties ; but the journey would have been 
attended with the gravest risks, not so much on account of the 
distance to be traversed as because the South Polar regions 
are swept by incessant storms of great violence. Captain Scott 
and his companions perished within a few miles of safety because 
they had been delayed by storms until they wore exhausted 
Had Sir Ernest Shackleton and his companions been stort 
bound somewhere near the South Pole, they would have been 
in a desperate plight. However, the plan failed at the outset. 
The expedition in the ‘ Endurance’ was unable to land at the 
southern end of the Weddell Sea on or near the coast discovered 
by Dr. W. S. Bruce, and, after being frozen in and wrecked, 
was saved by a succession of miracles which it is the mail 
business of this book to record. 

The Weddell Sea, south-east of Cape Horn, is an evil place 
for ships. Vast fields of pack-ice move round the sea under the 
influence of strong currents, as if in a gigantic churn. By 
some strange chance, when James Weddell in a small whaler 
“© South: the Story of Shackleton’s Last Expedition, 1914-1917. By Six Benes 
Shackleton, London: Heinemann, (25s, net.) 
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first sailed into these waters in 1823, he found the sea almost 
clear of ice, and he sailed on and on till, after passing 74° South 
latitude, he thought it best to turn back as his stores wore 
running short. Later explorers have invariably found the 
Weddell Sea full of ice in an excessively active condition. Sir 
Ernest Shackletcn, by careful navigation, sailed two degrees 
further south than Weddell, and almost touched the Caird 
Coast where it was hoped to land. But while he was in sight 
of the coast his ship was beset on January 18th, 1915. The 
‘Endurance’ drifted northward in the pack for nine months, 
and then was crushed like an eggshell by the stupendous pressure 
of the ice. For over five months the shipwrecked men, with 
their boats and supplies, drifted north on @ floc, which gradually 
diminished in size, and at last broke up. They took to their 
boats, and, after a most perilous voyage amid the isasses of ice, 
reached Elephant Island on April 14th, 1916. The party were 
now on dry land, but they had only five weeks’ supplies and 


several of the men were ill. Sir Ernest Shackleton with five 
members of the crew decided, as a forlorn hope, to attempt 


to deal with the strange amphibian, and every existing Depart. 
ment was already overworked. ‘The Tank, though Sir Albert 
Stern gives the credit of its inception to the Admiralty, was the 
joint-child of the Admiralty and the War Office, and further it 
was, once born, well within the province of the Ministry of 
Munitions, and the administrative complications raised by its 
treble nature were of the sort to daunt the most fearless. 

Sir E, Tennyson D’Eyncourt describes the enormous difti- 
culties the pioneers had to encounter. ‘‘We had great difficulty 
in steering the scheme past the rocks of opposition and the 
more insidious shoals of apathy which are frequented by red 
herrings.”’ 

Sir Albert Stern gives the reader the impression that theré 
were no Army Tank experiments made before the end of August, 
1915, He seems to have entirely forgotten the trials of the 
Jacon machine. ‘The omission of all references to other trials 
is, however, unfortunately typical of the book, which, though 
it no doubt obeys the formula for the giving of evidence in that 


it tells the truth, in many instances produces a false impression 


to reach the whaling station on South Georgia, eight hundred | 
| in the case of the strained relations which existed between the 


miles away across a very stormy sea. His account of this 
desperate venture in a small half-decked boat is one of the 
most spirited chapters in the history of modern exploration. 
(jood seamanship and sheer determination to succeed brought 
the little band to South Georgia, after seventeen days of battling 
with Polar seas and Polar storms. They landed at the wrong 
end of South Georgia, and the author with two of his men had to 
eross the unknown mountains and glaciers in the interior of 
ne island before they could reach the whalers’ settlement. The 
author’s first task was to arrange for the rescue of the party on 
Klephant Isiand. The dangers of South Polar navigation are 
illustrated by the fact that it was only at the fourth attempt 
that the author reached the island. . A British wheler and an 
\rgentine vessel failed; a Chilean steamer succeeded on her 
second trip in evaling the ice and embarking the twenty-two 
astaways, who after four months were in a sad plight. 

Sir Ernest Shackleton hal then to go to Australia, and thence 
to the Ross Sea to ressue the auxiliary expedition which had 
been ready to receive him at the end of his proposed trans- 

mtinental march. This party also had a trying experience. 


l 4 


Their ship, the * Aurora,’ was forced out of her winter quarters 


and drifted in the pack-ice for inany months until she contrived 
0 est ape in a battered 
ine of depots as far as 83° South latitude suffered much in the 


mdition. ‘The men who had to lay a 


yurse of their three months’ march. One of them, Mr. Spencer- 
Smith, died from exhaustion after being dragged for many days, 
13 a helpless invalid, on a sledge bv his comrades. ‘Two others, 
Captain Mackintosh and Mr. Hayward, who became equally 
helpless from scurvy, were saved by their companions, Mr. 
Wild, Mr. Joyvee, and Mr. Richards, though on a Jater journey 

ross the sea-ice they disappeared in a storm. The journal of 
this long march reminds us that, though several explorers haye 
enetrated far into the interior from the Ross Seca, across the 
gantic Barricr to the mountains beyond which lies the South 
Vole, it is still and will always be a dangerous adventure, even 
r the strongest men. Sir Ernest Shackleton’s book is written 
in @ vigorous style, and is illustrated with many photographs, 
the best of which exemplify the stupendous power of the Polar 
irrents on the ice. it is wonderful that any ships can penctrate 
these ice-bound seas and return to tell the tale. 





TANKS.* 
A GREAT many new and interesting facts about the administra- 
tive aspect of Tank production are contained in Sir Albert 
Stern’s “ Log-Book of a Pioneer.” He docs not atiempt to 
tell the gallant story of what the Tanks did in the field, nor does 
he tell the reader very much about the extraordinary work 
that men and women achieved in the factories at home when 
they shaped the strange monsters whose use they could not 
guess but whose secrets they kept so Joyally. It is a romance 
f 


oT 


bureaucracy, and, though we never, as it were, get beyond 


by not even alluding to many relevant facts. For example, 


Tank Production Department, the Tank Committee, the War 
Office, the Tank Fighting Side, and G.H.Q. in 1917, Sir Albert 
Stern quotes his own not very felicitously conceived letter te 
the Prime Minister :— 

‘TI have had to visit nearly every Department of the War 
Office on all sorts of vital questions, and naturally with most 
unsatisfactory results, The Committee is now inter- 


| fering in design and production, which if allowed to continue 


will result in chaos and disaster. I refuse to allow this. To 
put the matter on a proper basis is a most simple matter. Those 
conversant with the whole subject should be consulted and the 
empty prejudices of the War Office cleared away. The proposi 


tion must be clearly stated and an organization formed to suit 


the case, not some old dug-out organization which suits n 
modern requirements at all.”’ 

A great deal more of this letter couched in the same style and 
to the same purpose is quoted, and an account given of a stormy 
interview with Sir W. Robertson. The whole controversy 
ended in the removal of Colonel Stern from his post as Head 
of the Mechanical Warfare Supply Department and his appoint- 
ment to a Department for co-ordinating Allied and American 
Tank construction. ‘The reader is left with the impression that 
Colonel Stern and his colleague, Sir E. Tennyson D’Eyncourt, 
were the only reformers. He omits all mention of the part 


| played by several other Tank enthusiasts, even that of Genera! 


Sir Hugh Elles, who commanded the Fighting Side, and who 
recommendations and remonstrances were quite as strong as 
Colonel Stern’s, though tendered in a more urbane style. 


However, for those who are already familiar with the subje 


| a good deal of new light is thrown upon the controversy. But 


the sound of the typewriter, the book does not lack dramatic | 


situations. 

Vithin his limitations, Sir Albert Stern writes from abso- 
lutely first-hand knowledge, for he was of course one of the men 
who played a chief part in making possible the perfecting of 
Tank designs and in pushing on Tank manufacture. The task 
was an exceedingly difficult one. No Department existed 


* Tanks, 1914-1918: the Log-Book of a Pioneer. By Sir Albert G@, Stern, 
K.E.L., OMG. Illustrated. London: Hodder and Stoughton, {12s, uet.] 


the reader will probably have one more complaint to mak 
before he has done with censure—a complaint which concerns 
the extremely loose style in which the book is written and th 
nonchalant way in which it has been constructed. Reade: 
do not demand literary ability from men of action like Colgne! 
Stern, but this book has been too obviously hostily pasted 
together from a collection of papers filed away in a hurry. 
The passages which are intended to link up the documents 
quoted are often not a little obscurely expressed. Sir Albert 
Stern is describing the financial crisis which followed on the 
heels of the declaration of war. There was a meeting of bankers 
at the Bank of England. “Sir Edward Holden was the com- 
manding figure. ‘I must pay my wages on Friday,’ he said, 
‘and we must have Bank Holidays until enough currency has 
been printed to be able to do so.” His advice was followed and 
all the impending disasters were averted.’ 

The book, however, has many good points, and is certain to 
prove of great interest, if not to the general public, at least to 
all those who are interested in Tank production, and who want 
to hear hitherto unpublished particulars about Tanks. We 
are told, higgledy-piggledy, a great number of curious facts. 
We learn, for example, a great deal about the trials in the winter 
of 1915 on Lord Salisbury’s ground near Hatfield that has not 
hitherto been made public. Also how in that October th 
workmen at Messrs. Foster's manufactory refused to stay with 
the firm because no war badges could be got for them, and so, owmg 
to the great secrecy of the work on which they were employed, 
their comrades thought that they were not doing war work. 
Sir Albert Stern relates how he was at last obliged to raid the office 
of the War Badge Department in Abingdon Street and take awa 
a sackful of badges by force. ‘Lhen in June, 116, when the 
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preparations for using about fifty Tanks were in active progrese, 
delays occurred in making the six-pounder armour-piercing 
shell which they needed, and it was finally discovered that the 
Japanese had about 25,000 of these shells which were originally 
made by Armstrongs, and it was arranged that this ammunition 
should be shipped to England for the use of the Tanks. After 
the first trial of the Tanks at the battle of the Somme the repre- 
sentatives of English Tank production went to France to see the 
French experimental heavy Tanks, and to hold a conference 
with General Estienne and the makers of the Schneider and 
St. Chamond machines. “It was discovered that few of the 
Frenchmen could talk English and few of the English could 
talk French, but both could, up to a certain point, talk German, 
and it was by means of this language that they made cach other 
understood.” 

The book ends with a very brief sketch of the autumn campaign 
of 1918 and some well-known and conclusive dicte of leading 
German military authorities upon the shattering effect of our 
use of “‘ masses of Tanks.” There is little doubt that but for 
the resiliency, enterprise, and unremitting energy of Sic Albert 
Stern we should not have produced machines in these decisive 
numbers. We have now—between the present volume and 
Major Williams-Ellis's The Tank Corps—pretty exhaustive 
accounts of Tank home organization and Tank warfare. 
‘Lo make the picture complete we need the story of the actual 
making of Tanks in the factories, and also of what will surely 
prove the extraordinary campaign fought by our Tanks in 
Russia. 





RHYTHM IN VERSE.* 

Mr. Bayriern’s aim in The Measures of the Poels is “ to provide 
students of English verse with a system of prosody that is on the 
one hand sound in principle, and on the other not liable to break 
down when brought to the test of application.” The principle 
may be described briefly in the words of W. Christ: ‘‘ Pedes 
simplices principales sunt duo, quatuor et trium temporum 
(xpordv mpérwv): dactylus, trochaeus. Nam iambicos ct 
anapaesticos ordines nihil aliud esse patet quam trochaicos aut 
dactylicos, quibus anacrusis monosyllaba aut disyllaba praemissa 
sit.” Mr. Bayfield’s system is not novel in itself; the novelty 
consists in its application to English verse. The author mentions 
The Science of English Verse, in which “the American poet 
and musician Sidney Lanier advocated the trochaic base for 
our lyrics, but strangely enough retained the iambic base for 
blank verse.’ Mr. Bayfield applies the method to the whole 
field of English verse. Of the iambus itself, he tells us, “ this 
is not used as a metrical foot in English. The Greeks appear to 
have employed it occasionally, but only with the stress on the 
first syllable.’ Further, he writes :— 

“The Iambic line corresponds to our heroic line in being the 
staple measure of Greek tragedy. From a failure to distinguish 
hetween Metre and Rhythm, it was in Roman times supposed to 
be composed of iambi. To this fundamental error which was 
shared and handed down by Horace (Ars Det. 251ff.), and 
blindly accepted by the literary world at the Revival of 
Lebrning, the present hopeless condition of English prosody is 
largely if not entirely due. For Greek and Latin verse the 
mistaken view was corrected as much as fifty years ago by 
J. H. H. Schmidt in his works on the Rhythmic and Metric of 
the classical languages.” 

It is impossible to treat the questions raised by this paragraph 
adequately in the space at our service. The passage in the 
Ars Poetica is somewhat obscure in its intention, and may be 
coloured by Horace’s accustomed irony, though this is not 
Ritter’s opinion. It is clear that Latin practice admitted a 
epondee, though not in the second, fourth, or sixth place. Archi- 
lochus admitted a spondee. What is not clear is how far Horace 
allowed the practice, and whether he condemns Accius and 
Ennius equally, or contrasts them to the advantage of Accius, 
As to the iambic trimeter itself, we may refer our readers to a 
passage in M. Alfred Croiset’s volume, La Poésie de Pindare et 
Les Lois du Lyrisme Grec (p. 37, note 3). Our main concern 
should be with the practice of Horace; the Ars Poetica is not 
to be considered simply as a treatise on verse. 

In following Greek models, the Latin poets found that their 
language presented the same inherent difficulty as our own, 
Latin being naturally more an accentual than a quantitative 
speech. The difficulty is the same as our own in kind, if not 
in extent. Mr. Bayfield writes :— 

“Tt has been urged against this notation, that in English 
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poetry the dominating factor is stress, not quantity. That thig 
is 60 cannot be doubted, but in spite of determined efforts I have 
found it undesirable, and indeed imporsible, to discard the note. 
tion, However conventional it may be when applied to our 
verse, it is far the most convenient for exposition, and is indig. 
pensable for contrasting, as will occasionally be necessary, the 
traditional system with that set forth here.” 

We are willing to accept the convention for the sake of its 
convenience; but a rbythm based upon accent is essentially 
different from a rhythm based upon quantity. The difference 
in length between two long syllables is far less variable than the 
difference in stress between two stressed syllables. Moreover, 
the rhythm of quantity must have been varied, or even inter. 
rupted, by accent ; and, in the same way, the rhythm of accent ig 
modified by quantity. It is important, as M. Croiset pointed 
out, to distinguish the rhythm from the syllables, and notes and 
movements, through which it expresses itself. Greek lyrism 
was inseparable from music, and the hexamcters of Homer were 
chanted to a measure governed by the lyre. Our verse has not 
maintained its connexion with music; even though some 
exquisite Elizabethan lyrics and the airs of Mr. Henry Lawes' 
may haunt our memory. Mr. Baytield lays down the rulo 
that “in verse the stresses must recur at regular intervals.” 
Modern verse, in the case of vers libres, and modern music, 
ignore the rule; the particular instance we have in mind being 
a poem called “The Retura,” by Mr. Pound, set to music by Mr, 
Rummel. To quote M. Croiset again: “ I] y a aujourd’hui des 
ceuvres musicales trés savantes et trés belles dans lesquelles le 
rhythme n’est guére, pour ainsi dire, qu'un cadre abstrait ot le 
génie du musicien répand librement des mélodies souples et 
ondoyantes. La Grace antique n'avait que des rhythmes nets 
et bien marqués des rhythmes de danse, comme on dit main- 
tenant.” A rule such as Mr. Baytfield’s, or a definition such as 
Mr. Mackail’s * pattern with a repeat,” limits the question of 
thythm too narrowly. 

The character of our heroic verse owes nothing to music, 
even though the rhythm is strongly marked. While length or 
quantity is musical, stress has a more dramatic quality, the 
emphasis of a gesture; and we should remember that gesture 
is also rhythmical, fulfilling a period of time. It is gesture, not 
music, that makes the beauty of 

* This bodiless creation, ecstasy 
Is very cunning in. 
Ecstasy !” 
Here, there is no distribution of stress ; the whole weight of the 
line is accumulated upon the first syllable of Hamlet's exclama- 
tion. Milton, as Dean Beeching pointed out, employs a doubled 
vowel to increase the emphasis on a syllable already stressed, 
as in 
“By mee; not you but mee they have despis’d.” 
Clearly the normal stress of the metre, to Milton's ear, seemed 
insufficient ; he needed a weightier emphasis. 

Mr. Bayfield has not been blind to these questions, though 
we think he has not discussed them sufficiently. After all, 
we are not asked to believe that poets like Gray and Milton 
knew nothing of prosody, or that Mr. Bayfield’s system is that 
of the Greek lyrical poets. Prosody is a matter for the gram- 
marians, rather than for the poets, who are an incorrigibly idle 
race, with delicate cars. We have been inclined to resent the 
author's allusion to Horace, one of the perfect poets, and the 
most fastidious. We differ from him as to clision. We incline 
also to doubt the propriety of employing an identical notation 
for quantitative and for accentual verse, since it may Jead to a 
confusion between two entirely different modes of rhythm. 
But the principle of his scheme is sound, and in the application of 
it to English verse he has shown, besides the wisdom of his 
instinct, a careful patience that is beyond praise. 





WILLIAM BLAKE.* 
Tue ordinary workaday world in which William Blake moved 
must often have beon puzzled to reconcile the two aspects 
in which he presented himself to his acquaintances. The trades- 
men he dealt with could not possibly have thought highly of 
a man who carried home his daily pot of porter with his own hands 
and spoke on terms of friendly equality with the carter who came 
to deliver a bag of coals at a neighbouring door. At the same 
time his domestic regularity, and his incurable habit of living 
upon what he earned and not running into debt, must have 
combined with his quiet manners to give him some sort of 
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recognized standing in the district around Fountain Court. 
In all probability the small shopkeepers of the Strand looked 
upon him asa decent, hard-working, but not very brilliant artisan 
who was thoroughly respectable even if he could not be respected. 
If, however, you penetrated into a more intimate circle, you 
would find sinister rumours current about this apparently blame- 
less mechanic: he wrote, it was whispered, some very queer 

etry which he alleged was dictated to him by unseen powers, 
and he would refer, without preparation or emphasis, to conversa- 
tions ho had enjoyed with Moses or Socrates or John Milton. 
The resulting verdicts ran, according to their authors’ insight 
and toleration, from ‘‘ quite mad” te “a little touched”; 
Crabb Robinson inclined to the former opinion, and Cromek 
to the latter. Cromek, however, whose dealings with authors 
and engravers did not usually err on the side of over-liberality, 
and who is more than suspected of having stolen an autograph 
letter by Ben Jonson from Sir Walter Scott, may have taken the 
view of grcater charity from a d'm suspicion that he needed 
a little to cover his own eccentricities, But there were young 
men who went even further than Cromek: Linnell, snd Palmer, 
and Allan Cunningham were convinced of Blake's perfect sanity. 

Gilchrist has already reconciled these two aspects of Blake 
without impugning his mental] soundness; but even the bio- 
grapher’s stout heart fails a little before Blake’s prophetical 
writings, which so sympathetic a critic as W. M. Rossctti could 
not consider “free from a tinge of something other than sanity.” 
Their difficulty, however, has not daunted Mr. Gardner, who 
holds that “‘ what should have been his greatest poems have 
become submerged continents in which you may discover endless 
treasures only if you dare to dive and can hold your breath under 
water.’ By clearing up Blake’s private symbolism, he has 
managed to obtain a view of the poems which is at least coherent, 
and so removed a stumbling-block from the paths of those who 
wish to penetrate into the recesses of Blake’s mind. 

The subject of the prophecies is the subject of all history 
and prophecy: man’s fall and his redemption :— 

“The essence of the fall is disorder. Redemptian restores 
order, which is unity. Science alone breaks down because it 
is built up on observation and induction. Its observation is 
insufficient, for it is the observation of a shrunk universe. .. . 
Religion breaks down whether built on nature or experience. 
li on nature, it is nature only as seen through limited vision ; 
if on experience, it is the experience of fallen man, and therefore 
it is of vital force only when it transcends nature and becomes 
supernatural, and rests on a revelation, not from man’s experi- 
ence, however deep, tut from God. . . . Albion is the 
personification of the divine humanity ; but regarded individu- 
ally he is fallon man, bound with ‘ the pale limbs of his Eternal 
Individuality upon the Rock of Ages.’ His inward eye: are 
cloced from the Divine Vision, and so he may be reckoned dead 
in trespasses and sin. . . . Within him aro all the divine 
faculties, in addition to the five senses without, but they are 
closed. lf he is to be redeemed, there is no need to create new 
spiritual faculties, but to re-create and make operative those 
that are already there.” 


These faculties are mado available by the power of love; Self.; 
is lost in the contemplation of faith and wonder at the Divine | 


Mercy ; and man is led back into his ancient simplicity and unity. 

Whether this interpretation is correct or not it is at least 
consistent, and it accounts for some otherwise difficult passages 
in Blake’s life. The natural temptation of the critic is to regard 
the Songs of Innocence and the Milton and the Descriptive 
Catalogue statically, as if they were contemporaneous works, 
and to consider somo manifest inconsistencies between them as 
marks of a disordered mind. Mr. Gardner has traced the evolution 
of Blake’s thought, and shown that the inconsistencies can be 
interpreted not unfairly as being no greater than might reasonably 
be expected from the product of different times and enlarged 
experience. If the vision of a mystic were always perfect, 
there could, of course, be no contradictions; tho different 
glimpses, no matter how widely separated in time, must be of 
the same ultimate reality, and can therefore never be discordant. 


But the vision is often obscurcd by the clouds of mortality, | 


which are rarely transparent enough to let the true image be 
secn through them, clear and undistorted. We cannot rightly 
condemn Blake as insane because he did not always say the 
came thing, or because while preaching a gospel of self-abnega- 
tion and forgiveness he wrote petulant libels on his contemporarics 
in rhyming doggerel in his note-book. 

By the methods adopted by some of the pupils of Professor 
Lombroso, nothing is easier than to prove anybody a madman. 
Practically any failing, physical or mental, is taken as sufficient 
evidence of insanity, Caesar's epilepsy, Beethoven’s morbid 


irritability, Dr. Johnson’s hypochondria, Wordsworth’s egotism, 
Turner’s grossness, and Carlyle’s dyspepsia are indicated 
triumphantly as the characteristic stigmata of the lunatic. 
The system is too easy and indiscriminate to be quite satis- 
factory, and we do not propose to apply it to Blake. But 
there is one vitally important difference between his case and 
that of such men as we havo named. Their failings and eccen- 
tricitics appear in their lives, not in their works. There is no 
trace of epilepsy in the Commentaries, no bad temper in the 
Fifth Symphony, no self-complacency in Laodamia, no sordidness 
in the Sun of Venice. Unfortunately, it is exactly in Blake's 
sincerest work that the qualities which strike the ordinary man 
as insane become most apparent. His routine illustrations dis- 
play little of the “ fearful symmetry ” of his mystical paintings; 
and no one has been able to find a valid excuse for the symbolism 
which disfigures his prophetical writings. Symbolism is 
certainly a frequent, and perhaps a necessary, adjunct of mysti- 
cism ; the argument on its behalf is that, the subject being beyond 
the limits of ordinary consciousness, the normal vocabulary 
is insufficient to describe it, and it can be apprehended (so far 
as it can be apprehended at all by those who have not attained 
the vision) only by means of type and symbol. But Blake's 
symbolism, instead of being a help towards his meaning, is 
a hindrance ; it has no previous tradition and no general accept- 
ance; it is purely personal and arbitrary; and it is applied 
wilfully to obscure the meaning where the simplest of ordinary 
speech would suffice to make it plain. Mr. Gardner has done 
much to illuminate Blake’s system of thought and increase his 
reputation ; but he has not dealt adequately with what seems to 
us the most sericus charge against Blake’s right mental balance. 





COUNTRY CONTENTMENTS.* 

Mr. SHertnenam’s book reminds us of the classical reply 
made by Thomas Stoddart to Sheriff Bell, who asked him 
what he might be doing in life, “ Doing ? Man, I'm an angler.” 
Mr. Sheringham is an angler. He has written angling books ; 
above all, he has the angler’s mind. A quiet and contemplative 
humour informs his doings; things happen to him that would 
only happen to @ person with a fisherman's temperament. 
He decides, in the stress of war, to relieve war work by what 
Gervase Markham, an angler before him, three hundred years 
ago called “ Country Contentments ”—a title which he expanded 
into “ A husbaniman’s recreations.”” Mr. Sheringham’s recre- 
ations are @ husbandman’s. He journeys day by day between 
London and a country farmhouse, and in the country, as 
Markham’s title puts it, there is “wholsome experience in 
which any ought to recreate himself after the toyle of moro 
serious businesse.’’ There is a house to be furnished, a garden 
to be planted, a pony to be looked after, a pond to be puddled, 
grass to be scythed. These matters require experience, which 
with Tertia, a helper of direct habits of mind, he gains slowly, 
and with adventures. The pony, aged ten, is bought and there- 
upon becomes thirteen; it ages rapidly under the strain of 
| walking in front of a cart, turns sixteen on a day of wind and 
| rain, develops a cough which makes it twenty-four, and is then 
banished, there being “‘ no knowing how old that pony might 
be.”” The garden, which should produce peas, nourishes hares. 
Fruits have to be harvested: potatoes, walnuts, plums (plucked 
from the sky in a net at the end of a salmon-rod)—all within 
the critical gaze of neighbours, from William Wheelbarrow, 
whose cold eye tops the gate, to the Marjoram family, who 
are ready to help at once. “Got plenty of time, then,” 
said William Wheelbarrow, watching the salmon-red. Mr. 
| Sheringham’s countrymen are delightfully typical. But indoors 
| and out, this is a kindly, lazy, occasionally witty picture of 
| hard work. Out of doors we get an air blowing from beech- 
| leaves, crocuses, apples ; indoors, a hint of armchairs, fireirons, 
| the tastes of a book-lover with views on Turner and Constable. 
There is a third element with its own humour in a nursery 
| assisted by an Aberdeen terrier, which Mr. George Sheringhaua 
| depicts with engaging decoration in an end-paper. 
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TOOR RELATIONS.f 
| Jos Torenwoop, the central figure and nearest approach to 


a hero in Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s new novel, was the only one 


TY. Sheringham, 


® Sywllabub Farm : a Quiet Harvest from Unquiet Timer, By HM. 
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of the four sons of an able but sardonic doctor who “ made good.”’ 
After an unpropitious venture in the dog-biscuit trade, he took 
to journalism, proceeded to realistic fiction (in which he failed), 
and found himself as a romantic playwright. At forty-two, 
when we make his acquaintance, he owns a pleasant house in 
London and a small but agreeable estate in the country ; he is 
tich, hospitable, and still a bachelor. A successful campaign 
in America had revealed the possibilities of wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice in the filming of his luscious dramas. Also 
on the return journey he had fallen in with a charming young 
lady and, without committing himself, had realized that he was 
not immune to the tender passion. Unluckily John’s growing 
prosperity exposed him increasingly to the demands and 
exactions of his impeeunious brothers and sisters. James, the 
eldest, was clever but wrong-headed ; George was fat-headed ; 
Hugh was simply a waster and a rogue. Edith, the more 
amiable of his two sisters, was married to an intolerably priggish 
parson, who develops unorthodox vews, renounces his Orders, 
and takes to unremunerative literature. Hilda, the widow of 
a scientific explorer, is purely parasitic, and her only child, 
Harold, is an enfant terrible raised to the n"*. George is married 
to a struggling actress already past her prime, and their neglected 
children are only less troublesome than the terrible Harold. 
James's wife is a harmless vulgarian, and Hugh’s only redeeming 
feature is that he is unmarried. The story describes how this 
crew of needy incompetents contended for the mastery of the 
domestic milch-cow. John’s ordeal is severe, for he is in his 
way a good family man, and is only intermittently goaded into 
self-protective measures. But his patience is not inexhaustible, 
and in the end he retaliates on his tormenters by eloping blame- 
lessly with his lady secretary—his former fellow-passenger 
across the Atlantic—to the home of the film-drama, simul- 
tancously endowing all his poor relations with a joint partnership 
in his country estate. The tumultuous sequel of this adroitly 
contrived act of muniiicence can better be imagined than de- 
scribed, and Mr. Compton Mackenzie wisely leaves it to the 
tmagination. 

This is an ingenious and at times diverting recital, bordering 
on extravaganza, but not too remotely detached from reality 
to be incredible, and not too malicious in its satire to be un- 
enjoyable. 





ReapDasie Novets.—The Door of the Unreal. By Gerald 


Biss. (Eveleigh Nash. 7s. net.)—Describes some mysterious 
disappearances which take place upon the Brighton 
Road. The author would do well to study the allusions in 


Webster's Duchess of Malfi to the subject of lycanthropy, 
as to which a most sensible explanation is given by one 
of the characters._——Peaumaroy Home from the Wars. By 
Anthony Hope. (Methuen. 6s. net.)--The most readable 
chapters of this book are those describing the entry of 
burglars, in search of booty, into the Cottage Tower after the 
death of the character around whom the mystery of the story 
revolves. Some traces of the whimsical humour which used 
to be displayed by ‘Anthony Hope’’ may be found in the 
attitude of the hero towards the burglars.——Shooting Stars. 
By Sophie Kerr. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 9d. net.)—An 
American story of an unhappy marriage and its redemption. 
The figure of the heroine is well realized. 











GIFT-BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
Mr. Avraur T. Botton has greatly enlarged and improved, in 
& new edition, Mies Evelyn March Philiipps’s well-known book 
on The Gardens of Italy (Country Life, £3 3s. net), which is now 
® most sumptuous and fascinating volume. The editor has 
added new chapters on the villas and gardens of Venetia, the 
Lakes, and Genoa, as well as an Introduction and architectural 
notes. But the text is subordinate to the photographic illus- 
trations, which are numerous and excellent. In these grey 
Docember days it is delightful to be transported to the noble 
gardens of Frascati and Tivoli, Rome, Florence, and Fix 
where the sun shines on the monumental works of byyono 
princes who, for all their luxury and extravagance, must have 
had a genuine love of Nature. The architects of their imposing 





sole, 


villas took full advantage of the ground so that their patrons, 
as at ‘Tivoli, had the best views of the scenery, and the tourist | 
publio has fallen heir to these privileges. 


To lovers of 




















Renaissance architecture, even more than to lovers of the formal 
garden, this fascinating book will appeal. 

We can heartily commend to naturalists old and young Dr, 
Francis Ward’s Animal Life under Water (Cassell, 7s. 6d. net), 
which deals mainly with otters and seals, diving birds, herons, 
gulls and kingfishers, and also treats of fish as seen from a special 
observation tank set in the bank of a stream. Dr. Ward is 
charming writer as well as a skilled observer, and his book js 
illustrated with many excellent photographs. His accounts of 
a young otter in captivity and of the kingfishers that he saw near 
the coast before Gaza in 1917, and his remarks on gulls as tho 
fisherman’s enemies, may be noted as examples of the interesting 
things to be found in this book. 

Miss Eleanor Fortescue Brickdale’s Golden Book of Famous 
Women (Hodder and Stoughton, 20s. net) is an anthology of 
prose and verse, with sixteen elaborate drawings reproduced 
jn colours. The artist has chosen her famous women from fiction 
as well as from history, and may fairly plead that Guinevere and 
Olivia and Fair Rosamond are at last as real to us as Abelard’s 
Eloisa or Petrarch’s Laura or even Joan of Arc. Her pictures 
of such heroines as these are interesting and attractive. Tho 
anthology includes many pleasant pages ranging from Marlowe 
and Shakespeare to Tennyson and George Eliot. Becky Sharp 
and Mrs. Gamp are included, by the way; but are they not 
notorious rather than famous ? 

As a Christmas present for the golfer we can praise Songs of 
the Links, by Robert K. Risk, illustrated by H. M. Bateman 
(Duckworth, 5s. net). Mr. Risk’s clever verses, neatly parody- 
ing major and minor poets, are well matched by Mr. Bateman’s 
comical drawings, in which the golfer’s failings are mercilessly 
satirized. ‘The Golf Widows” is one of the best pieces, 
with its moral :— 

“ A really patient wife will grow a-weary 
Of talk about a concentrated cleek.” 
Mr. Bateman shows her in two views—fast asleep, while her 
husband, fresh from a good round, discourses of the qualities 
of a fantastic cleek with a twisted neck; and weeping while 
tho man stalks about the room in a fury because he is off his 
game, The symptoms will be familiar to golfers. ‘* Mud” 
is an ode which suburban players will appreciate just now. 
Mr. Risk in another poem enlarges on the report that the late 
Amir was a keen golfer and was buried on his favourite course :— 
‘** But now his glad ghost jinks, 
Cheerful and gay, 
By night and day, 

From hole to hole upon his own loved links ”— 
with the final assurance in a recondite pun that “there are 
always spirits at your Nineteenth Hole.’’ Mr. Risk shows in 
his allusions a mastery of the technique of his subject. On 
the very first page the lines from a witty parody of FitzGerald— 

“ And many a Ball has found the Swilcan-hed 

And many a Man has played the sai 'f'wo-more "— 
will be Greek to those who do not know the first hole on the 
old course at St. Andrews and the narrow watercourse that 
catches a bad drive. Every golfer who reads the book will be 
interested in supplying his own commentary. 

Major Lorimer and his sister, Miss Lorimer, made acdinirable 
use of their leisure in Eastern Persia when they collected from 
the Kermani and Bakhtiari the Persian Tales now published 
in a handsome volume with clever coloured illustrations by 
Miss Hilda Roberts (Macmillan, 20s. net). These fairy-tales 
are of unequal merit, and their inconscquonce and extravagance 


| show that they have come straight from the lips of humble 


people. But their very defects, to our sophisticated taste, 
are merits. The polished adaptations of Eastern storice with 
which the Western world has been familiar for 
are tame compared with these grim or feniastic folk-tales. 
Any @1e who is familiar with the Thousand and One Nights 
of the Lt to that 
but th us and 


One of the best in the The Story of the 


two centuries 


observe that most stories can |e trace 


will 


marvellous collection ; @ variations are cui 
amusing. book is “* 


Fortune-Teller,” an amateur who tool to the profession because 
his wife envied the wife of the King’s Chief Fortune-Teller, 
and who achieved success by a series of happy accidents, in 
which our old friends the Forty Thieves became involved. 
‘“* Beldhead and the Scanty Beards” is a comic version of the 
original of Hans Andersen’s “ Big Claus and Little Claus.” 
We wish that the authors had given some account of the way 
in which they gathered these tales, which show that the story- 
teller still flourishes in Persia. 
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Mr. Donald Maxwell has not been happily inspired in the 
title of The Last Crusade (Lane, 25s. net) which he has chosen 
for an account of his tour as an official artist in Palestine last 
winter. The term ‘ Crusade” does not apply to a war in which 
Moslem and Hindu as well as Christian soldiers fought, and 
beat, the Turk. Apart from the title, the book is attractive. 
Mr. Maxwell’s numerous sketches in colour or black-and-white 
are spirited and pleasing. As the fighting was over, he could 
go where he pleased, and he saw and sketched a great many 
interesting places and things. ‘“‘ British Drifters at Beirut” 


and “M.L. 248 Entering Tyre at Dawn” are pictures that 
typify this most romantic campaign. Mr. Maxwell’s work 





was done for the Imperial War Museum. All sportsmen 
and lovers of Nature will be glad to hear of the handsome new 
edition of Charles St. John’s Wild Sports and Natural History 
of the Highlands (Foulis, 30s. net), with coloured illustrations by 
those very competent animal painters, Mr. G. Denholm Armour 
and Mr. Edwin Alexander, and with an Introduction 
notes by Sir Herbert Maxwell. St. John’s book, which arose 
out of some Quarterly articles about 1840, retains all its interost 
because he was a close observer of birds and beasts and could 
describe clearly what he saw.——A new reprint of FitzGerald’s 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyém (same publishers, 10s. 6d. net)— 
from the first edition—is illustrated with coloured reproductions 
of Mr. Brangwyn’s oil paintings. Many illustrators have tried 
their hands on the Rubaiyat, but we are inclined to think that 
no one has expressed the spirit of the old Persian poet more 
faithfully than Mr. Brangwyn in these bold and fantastic 
impressions, which are not illustrations in the ordinary sense. 


and 
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The new Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester 
(Longmans, ) aymnong other important papers, 
most interesting article Professor Tout on “ Mediaeval 
Forgers and Fo with special reference to the pseudo- 
Ingulf and the attributed to Richard of Cirencester. 
As this later is still quoted by unwary people, 
it is worth while to call attention to Professor Tout’s account 
of how the book was manufactured by Charles Bertram, a young 
Englishman living at Copenhagen in the years 1755-57, for the 
delectation of the Dr. Stukeley. Professor Tout 
remarks feelingly that ‘* the local antiquary finds it even harder 
to cleanse his system of the virus of Richard than he does to 
purge it of the infection of the false Ingulf,” and that the 
Ordnance Survey “ faithfully marked in its maps the imaginary 
sites of Richard’s Roman stations.’ 
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The Publishing Family of Rivington. By Septimus Rivington. 
(Rivingtons. 10s. net.)—A family which has been connected 
with the publishing trade for two centuries deserves to have its 
history recorded with the care that Mr. Rivington has bestowed 
upon this highly interesting book. Charles Rivington in 1711 
took over the old business of Richard Chiswell, and the firm 
which he founded lasted till 1890, when it was bought by Messrs. 
Longmans. Meanwhile the author, ceasing to be a partner in 
the old firm, had set up a new firm which still connects the family 
name with publishing. The book is in effect a supplement to 
the literary history of England, for Charles Rivington and his 
successors published for, or had business dealings with, all the 
great men from Pope, Johnson, and Wesley down to Newman 
and Pusey. They specialized in theology from an early date, 
and they did much in the last two generations to improve school- 
books, and thus to benefit education. Mr. Rivington describes 





were certainly quite carefully ot ready to go on studying and 
attending classes and taking examinations, but the real world 
was not like that. Neither did our school suit us as we were 
then. “The chief difference that separates us from childhood 
is the acquisition of a few powers, physical and intellectual, 
which make us feel, to some extent, masters of our world.” 
Should not education first of all consist in giving a child a pro- 
gressive sense of power through a physical and intellectual 
mastery over its environment ? Would not the acquisition of 
increasing mestership deprive the child of the need for those 
outbursts of rage, malice, and mischief which are to-day 
characteristic trait of childhood, and which are only the child’s 
attempts to deny his shameful helplessness? Though sound, 
Mr. Floyd. Dell’s book is almost excessively chatty. He seems 
to heve encountered an impervious type of educationist 
that is fortunately almost extinct in England, and gives th 
impression of beating his fists on the shell of a very large, very 
indifferent tortoise. 


a 





Works or REFERENCEH.—The Aerial Year Book, 1920 (Cross 
Atlantic Newspaper Service, 4s. net) is the first issue of an annua 
which will doubtless become increasingly useful as well as 
readable. Lord Northcliffe in a Preface describes it as “a 
milestone on the road towards successful commercia] aviation.” 
It opens with a glossary, and proggeds to deal with the various 
aspects of aviation in a very practical manner. At the end ar 
some interesting air-photographs. The Churchman’ s Year Book. 
1920 (Mowbray, 2s. 6d. net), now in its twelfth year, consists in 
part of biographies and in part of general information, classified 








very clearly the methods of publishing in the eighteenth century, | 


when the trade was well organized and the popular author 
reaped his reward. Pope, for example, received 1,200 guineas 
for his Jliad, together with an edition of 759 copies to sell to 
subscribers a month in advance of the ordinary trade edition: 





Were You Ever a Child? By Floyd Dell. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf.}—" We have all been educated, and just look 
at us!” This is the keynote of Mr. Floyd Dell's book. He is 
not a profeasional educationist, but speaks as an ‘amateur. 
When we look back, he says, upon those years and years which 
we spent at school, we know that something was wrong. If we 


remember, we did not exactly at the time approve of the school 
system, 


We 


For one thing, we were not prepared for lifo. 


under headings alphabetically. The progress of the Enabling 
Bill, for example, and the present state of the Church in Wal: 

are described under the appropriate rubrics. It is a convenient 
and accurate book of reference.——Burdett’'s Hospitals and 
Charities, 1919, by Sir Henry Burdett (Scientific Press, 12s. 6d 
net), is in its thirtieth year, and deals with the audited hospital 
end charity accounts of 1917. It is, as usual, edited with great 


7 
ai 











care. Attention is drawn to the fact that the incomes of the 
charities were increasing up to 1917. 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
Adam (Major W. A.), Whither? or, The British Dreyfus Case, 8vo 
(Routladge) net 10° 
Barber-Wells (F.), A Medley of Verse, 8vo. . -(Collingridge) net 2/6 
Beauchamp (P.), Fanny Goes to the War, cr 8vo............(Murray) net 6/0 
Blackburne (L. E.), Lieut.-Col. C. H. Blackburne , D.8.0., Sth Dragoon 
Gearde: G Mest, GF GUO. 2.2. cccsscvcves ....(Allenson) net 5/0 
Cassels (1.), Jean Denholm’s Venture, cr &vo.... 4 (Mow bray) net 3.6 
Ch ayton (C. H. J.), Land Drainage trom Field to Sea, er 8vo..(Newnes) net 6 0 
Daily Telegraph Maps (The) : W ar Graves, Map of the Western Front 
(Geographla) net 3 ¢ 
Darby (Rev, A.), The Mechanism of the Sentence (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6.6 
Davis (J, 8,), Plastic Surgery : its Principles and Practice (Hirechfeld) net 42 
Davison (C,), The Elements of Analytical Conics (Camb. Univ, Press) net 10, 
Eberlein (H. D.), &0., The Practical Book of Interior Decoration, &vo 
(Lippincott) net 35,9 
Edwards (G4. W.), Vanished Towers and Chi nes of Flanders (Skeffingtor ) cet 31/6 
Firth (R, H.), Musings of an Idle Man, cr Svo............,.. (Ball) net 7/4 
Giles (J. E.) and Teago (A.), Septimus Serpentine, and other Verses, roy 8vo 
(Dean & Son) net 4/€ 
Goddard <_<" 7. . ew of the Normal and Subnorma! (K. Paul) net 25,0 
Harris (H. , The Peace in the Making, cr 8vo..(Swarthmore Press) net 6,0 
Hertzler A. a ), The Perienetm, OVO... 26 .ccccsecces .(Kimpton) net 60,0 
Initiate (The), Some Impressions of a Great Soul, by His Pupil, cr 8vo 
(Routledge) net 7/> 
Jackson (Sir T, ¢, » , Sts Ghost Stories, cr Svo...........0.- (Murray) net 6/0 
Jan ies (Rey. E. Ap Introduction to Anth sropology . (Macmillan) pet 7/6 
King John: The Vice Shakespeare, roy 8vo.... (Lippincott) net 25/0 
Leahy (Beatrice), The Children's Little Book of Psalms ‘and ya 
) net 2% 
McUarthy (EF. T.), Further Incidents in the Life of a Mining Engiucer, vo 
(Routledge) ost 15/¢ 
Maclean (M,), From Croft and Clachan, or Svo. (Dean & San) net 8€ 
Maud (€. E.), My French Year, 8VO...........e00.. **Cuttis & Boon) net 10 
Merz (J. T.), A Fragment on the Human Mind, Svo....(Blackweod) met 12/€ 
Miscellany ot Poetry, 1819 (A), ed. by W. K. Sevm our, @ &vo 
(Palmer & Hayward) net 5/0 
O'Donnell (E.), ‘The Menace of 8 pirt tualism, or Svo. (Laurte) net 6/0 
Paper Bund of 1787-1821 (The), Gc. chaccndeknan (P. 8. King) act 6% 
Pathways to Christian Unity (A Fre Church View), by various suthors 
OP Bs 04:6 60 50x e 5 ove cbs Cawentcy pees qanesceedenet (OdMacmillan) 6 
Pearce (C. E.), Stirring Deeds in the ‘Great War, cr 8vo.., (8 Paul) net 6/0 
Randolph (W.), The ¢ wuirches of Beigiurm, 6vo.......... Houuedae net 64 
Ritchie (Lady), From Friond to Friend, or 8ve...........- (Murray) oct 6/0 
Savage (W. G.), Food Poisontug and Food Infections, vo 
ee Univ. Press) vet 15/0 
Spaight (J. M,), Atrcraft in Peace and Lew, 8vo. ..(Macuilian) uet 8/6 
Tindlay (J. A.), Jesus as they Saw Him, Part U., pees (W.0.0.) net 2/6 
Townley (C.), My Miastnat, BIO 6 « s:c.400.000 agerres Dean & Son) net 3/t 
Turner (J, E.), An Examination of William James's Phil hy, ar Svo 
(Blackwoll) net 4/6 
Walcott (W.), Architectural Water Colours and Etohings, éto 
(Teehnical Journals) net 63/¢ 
Webb (M. de P.), Britain Victorious! 5vo.. ..(P. 8. King) net 2% 
Wilson (R. M. and W. M, T.), War Diseases and Pensions, 1émo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 8/6 
Wilson (T.), The Permanence of Christianity....(Hodder & Stoughton) ust 62 
Worts (F R }, Modero lLodustrial History, ‘or 8vo. ..(B. Arnold) net 4/6 
Wotherspoon (Rev, H. J.) and Kirkpatrick (Rev. J. M.), A Maneal of 
Church Doctrine, cr 8vo.... .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Wyatt (A. J.), An Anglo-Saxon Reader, vo. ...(Camb, Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Wynne (May), Nipper & Co., fF BVO... . 6... cece eee ew eeee (8. Paul) net 3/6 
Wynne (May), The Heroine of Chilton School, cr Svo......(8. Paw) uet 3/6 
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TILO - LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 





HAMPTONS’ UShFUL 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Wundreds of uscful and specially acccptadlo things from 2s, 6d. upwards, 
THA SETS, 21 pieces, from 18s, 11d, DOWN QUILTS, from 26s, d- 
BRASS PLATE STANDS, from 1és. 6d. DOWN CUSHIONS, from 19s, 6d, 


poeiaics ~HAMPTONS fonson* sat: 
ROBINSON & CGLEAVER’S 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


FOR XMAS GIFTS 
Write for Handkerchief 
List 40P sent post free. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. BELFAST 








PROVISION FOR THE 


WHOLE’ FAMILY. 


Educational Policies for children; Life or Endow- 
ment Assurances for parents and fer grown-up sons 
and daughters; Annuities for widows—these are 
some of the forms of Lifo Insuranco offered by the 
Scottish Widows Fund, which aims to meot the reqnire- 
ments of all classes of the community. 

Write stating requirements, when appropriate 
pamphlets for consideration will be sont. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


Founded 1815. ‘ 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Funds: 22 Millions. Claims Paid: 49 Millions. 


HLAD OFFICE: LONDON OFFICES: 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edluburgh, 23 Cornhill, E.C, 3; 
(G, 9, LIDSTUN P, Manager & Actuary), 17 Waterloo Place, $.W.1, 


a 


ROYAL | Total Funds - £23,318,162 


INSURANCE | All Classes of 


Insurance effected 


COMPANY, | 








| 
HEAP ¢ 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
LIMITED, OFFICES ( 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 





A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying yeur death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 


or 
a Life Assurance Office? 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY ITP 


_ RENAISS 7 





1s to BUILD 
HOUSES or other buildings in plsé or concrete, any size, anywhere 
forty miles of London,—Write “ CONTRACTS,” 4 Featherstone Luild- 
fags (Lasomvnt), High Lolbora, W.C, 


_ 


ANCE.—We : wil] cont rac 


YAPITAL required for a PUBLISHING BUSINESS 

eatablislicd receutly by a well-known literary man, A good opening for 
que interested in literature.—Address Box ¥59, ‘Lo Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.U. 2, 











APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
r.O EMPLOYERS—URGENT.—Will you GIVE ACHANCE 


to men who have served tiielr country well, and now stand in need of 
immediate EMPLOYMENT? We have HUNDREDS of men of many trades 
and professions on our books; some partially disabled, most of them whole antl 
health. Please give us an opportunity of filing your 
CULBCH AKMY EX-SERVICE EN’S EMPLOYWENY 
65 Bryanston street (Telephone: Paddiugtoa 0449, 


us et, Loudon, W, 1. 
grams: “ Datticaxe, Lidge, Londva,”) 


Tele 


vacar - 
BUREAU, | 


i 





| 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


ss 


,ONDON COU NOT, 


The Council inviies applications for the sppointment of FIVE INSPECTORS 
of district rank in the EDUCATION OFFICER'S DEPARTMENT Bot} 
men and women are eligible, The salary will be £600 a year, rising by annual 
saateeneaie « = to £800 a yous. boy Pega is — on existing economig 
conditions. The persons appointed w © required to give the 
to the duties of their office, : ee 

The persons appointed must be qualited to conduct or assist. in 
general inspections of all types of schools and institutions, 
and advise on instruction in one special branch of knowledge 
Other dutics may be entrusted to them. 

In tho case of male candidates preference wi!l be given to persons who hay 
served, or attempted to serve, with His Majesty's Forces, “ 

Applications inust be on forms to be obtained from the KE 
OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
W.C, 2, to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m, 
17th January, 1920, 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed G.P./87, and a stamped 
addressed foolacap envelope must be enclosed Candidates who desire the receipt 
of their applications to be acknowledged should enclose a stamped, addressed 
postcard, Canvassing disqualifies, JAMES BIRD, ae 

Clerk of the London County Council, 


L°%?° N COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Tho Council invites portatione for tho appointment of dn INSPECTOR 
of district rank of special schools (Including industrial and reformatory 5 hools) 
in the EDUCATION OFFICER'S DEPARTMENT. Both men and women ato 
eligible, The salary will be £600, rising by £25 to £800 a year. This salary is 
based on existing economic conditions, The person appointed will be required 
to give his whole time to the duties of his office, and must be qualified to conduct 
or assist in conducting general inspections of all types of special, industrial and 
reformatory schools, Other duties may be entrusted to him. In the case of 
male candidates, preference will be given to persons who have served or attempted 
to serve with His Majesty's Forces, Z 
Applications must be on forms to be obtained from the EDUCATIOR 
OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankmeng 
W,C, 2, to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Saturday, 


COUNTY 


——< 


in conductin, 
Ability to inspect 
will be Considered, 


:DUCATION 
Embankment 
on Saturday’ 








| 17th January, 1920. 


All communications must be endorsed G.P./37, and a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope must be enclosed. Candidates who desire the receipt of thelr 
applications to be acknowledged should enclose a stemped addressed pestceid 
Canvassing disqualifies, AMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 


|S Ssmmemenen COLLEGE, UNITED PROVINCES, INDIA. 


Wanted as PRINCIPAL—appolatment to date from July Ist, 1920—an 
M.A. of a University In the United Kingdom, to teach English and Economics 
to students reading for the B.A. degree of the Allahabad University, Salary 
Rupees 700/- per month, rising by annual increments of Rs. 100/- to Rs, 1,000/-, 
There is a Provident Fund to which the college and staff contribute equally 
5°, of the current monthly salary. The Principal is provided with an unfar-. 
nished bungalow.—<Applications, giving full particulars of qualifications and 
teaching experience, with copies of testimonials, should reach THE PRESIDENT, 
College Managing Committee, Darcilly, by February 28th, 1920. Enquiries 
may be made from F, PF, SLADEN, Esq., 1.C.S., c/o H. 8. King & Co., Pall Mall, 
London, JANKI PRASAD, M.A., 

Honorary Secretary, 
Barcilly College Board of Control, 





(P.S.M., 12-11-1919.) 


OY AL AIR FORCE, 


CADET COLLEGE, CRANWELL, NEAR SLEAFORD, LINCOLNSHIRE, 
CIVILIAN EDUCATIONAL STAFF, 
The following appointments are to be made in the immediate future :— 
PROFESSOR OF AERONAUTICAL SCIENCE (Practical Mathematics, 
Applied Mechanics, General Physics), Salary £900 p.a. 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH (Language, Literature, and World Illstory), 
i > 


Salary £800 p.a, 
THREE INSTRUCTORS—one in English and two in Mathematics and 
Science, Salary £600 baa 

Appointments to be held under the usual conditions of the teaching profession 
subject to six months’ notice on either side, 

Regular scales of salary are under consideration and there will be a sclicme 
of deferred pay in lieu of pension, 

Applications should be forwarded without delay addressed to THE SECRE- 
TARY, Air Miuistry (T.2), Kingsway, London, 

No special form of application is needed, but candidates should give. full 
particulars of (1) School and University education, (li.) subsequent career, 
(iil.) teaching experience, (iv.) part taken in sports, and (v.) war service record, 
and should state whether married or single. 

The names of three persons to whom reference may be made should be stated 
and copics of three recent testimonials sent, 

Re*z4e ALBERT MEMORIAL. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER, 
The Governors invite ee for the following posts :~ 
LECTURER in HISTORY (chiefly Mediaeval)—£300. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT, 

LECTURER in HYGIENE and PHYSICAL DRILL—£300, 

TWO ASSISTANT LECTURERS (Men) to assist in the general work of the 
Department and with special qualifications in either Handwork, Gardening, 
or Elocution. Salary £250 cach, 

GYMNASTIC MISTRESS—£230, 

Particulars of appointment may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, and 

applications on the official forms must be lodged a3 soon as possible, 
I UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Wanted as carly as possible next Term, ASSISTANT MASTER for Mdile 





and Junior Forms to take two or three of the following subjects: Engl!:h, 
Latin, French, History. Salary in accordance with new scale, 
Graduates £290 to £400, increments £10 to £300, £15 thereafter; To 





Graduate £220 to £420, Full allowance for ycara of sefvice. Applic 
should be sent before January 3rd to O. BALMFORTH, Scerctary Eduestion 
Committee, from whom application forms and scale of salaries may be obtained 


upon the receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap cavelope. 
OURNALIST and LEADER WRITER WANTED, with 
e special traluing and experience fa trading and cconomic subjects, Ad- 
vertisers are desirous of attracting the most emincnt writers, who would be 
remuuerated accordingly,—Box 953, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, 
London, W.C, 2, 


({IRLS*’ CLUB, BRIDGWATE R— 
S4PERINTENDENT wanted to teke entire chargo of Education! 

and Reeveational Club for Working Girls, Preference given to lady with C.0.5, 
and Settlement training. Salary £150 and rosidence in club house,—Applica- 
tivu in the first instance to the Mon, Mrs, STANLEY, Over Stowcey, Bridgwater. 





— ALOUD, to BLIND and others.—LADY, good 
readcr, litcrary tastes, sccks work im London,—‘ J, A.,’’ 30 Priary 
Kvuad, N.W. @& 
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S™ BRIDE’S (EDINBURGH), LTD, 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS, 


The Council invite applications for the above post. 

Applications, with seven copies of recent testimonials, to be sent by 7th January 
to 8. K. GIFFORD KERR, i W.8., 16 Hill Street, Edinburgh, from whom 
full particulars can be obtained. 

The Head-Mistress appointed must be prepared to enter on her duties on May Ist, 
1920, 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
‘ KING'S COLLEGE. 

The Delegacy require the services of a LECTURER in EDUCATION, Salary 
£350 per annum, The duties will commence with the Lent Term. 

The Lecturer, who should have had experience ja Secondary School teaching, 
will be required to give lectures and assistance in tho training of teachers under 
the direction of the Professor, Opportunities will be given for research work, 
but subject to this the Lecturer will be required to give his whole time to the 
duties of the office. 

Applications should be received not later than December 24th by the SECRE- 
TARY, King’s College, Strand, W.C, 2, from whom furthor particulars may be 
obtained. © 
AF ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
' 

MESSRS, BEYER PEACOCK, LTD., oa CONTINUATION (WORKS) 
SCHOOL, 

An ASSISTANT-MASTER Its required for the above school to teach Mathe- 
matics, Seience, Geometry, and General English subjects. 

Salary according to scale, allowance being made for previous teaching experience. 

Forms of application, which may be obtained from the undersigned, must be 
returned as soon as possible. 

The successful candidate will be required to begin his duties on January 5th, 
1920, or as soon thereafter as can be arranged, 

SPURLEY HEY, 


Director of Education, 


NIVERSITY OF LEEDS.-- 
An appointment will shortly be made to the post of PRIVATE SECRE- 
TARY to the VICE-CHANCELLOR of the University. Salary £208, rising to 
£200, per annum. The post is on the University staff, High speed in shorthand 
and typewriting essential. 
Forms of application and short account of duties may be obtained by acnding 
a stamped, addressed envelope ic the SECRETARY, The University, Leeds. 
\ ASTERS WANTED, for LONDON PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 
(t) Two for German, Matric., Elem, Fr. ; (2) good French ; (3) Two for 
English, Hon. Grads, expected, under 36. Salaries beginning £225 to £315, 
rising L.C.C. scale. Pension scheme. (4) Music, Prep. Schools. Good salaries, 
(5) India, for Maths. chiefly and Games, Salary 400 to 600 rupees monthly, with 
furnished rooms, Passage paid. Pension scheme. MANY OTHER SENIOR and 
JUNIOR VACANCIES.~ FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION (Tutorial Dept.), 
F. C. Needes, 53 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 1. 


‘{‘HE COMMITTEE of EDGE HILL TRAINING COLLEGE 
will rage to elect a PRINCIPAL in the Spring Term, 1920. The 
sclected candidate will be expected to enter o1 her duties September Ist, 1920. 
Applications from candidates for this office should be addressed, not later 
than February 14th, 1920, to F. STANLEY MORRIS, Sceretary, Edge Hill 
Training College, 41 North John Street, Liverpool, from whom information as 
to the duties and emoluments of the Principal may be obtained. 


ag ie ad in January, a RESIDENT MISTRESS to take 

Mathematics and Classics in registered Boarding School for Girls on 

8. Coast. Divinity a recommendation, Good salary to sultable applicant.— 
Write “ D. E.,” co J, W. Vickers & Co., Ltd., 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C, 4. 

SHVILLE COLLEGE, HARROGATE, — ASSISTANT- 

MASTER (Resident preferred) required in January for Chemistry and 

Physics. Salary for resident graduate £180 to £200, according to experience and 

qualifications, Yearly increments £10, Eligible for pension, 








Fducation Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 


G ENTLEWOMAN (28), daughter of professional man, 
7 requires post as SECRETARY, Companion-Secretary to a lady, or in any 
similar capacity, Experienced shorthand-typist and bookkeeper, Musical, 
cellist. —Box 960, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 
i ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. — Required for 
a next term, a visiting HEBREW MAsIri.R,—Ffor further information 
apply to HEAD-MASTER, Merchant Taylors’ School, E.C, 1, 


NIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for University 
women from Miss H. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hoa. Mods, Maths.), Secretary. 
R o 2 #. ht #.€-8 @ FS BB S£ 
THE NATION'S WAR PICTURES. 

IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM EXHIBITION, 

Weekdays, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m, Is, 3d, 


LECTURES, &c. 
Seats ee aN SOcBRETs. 


Honorary Presidente : 


Rr, Hox. PD. Luoyp GEORGE, M. GEORGES CLEWENCEAT. 
Kt. How, H. H. ASQUITH, H, E. M, Pav. CAMBON, 

Rr. Hon. A. J. BALrour, M. Pau. PAINLEVE, 

Le MARECUAL Focn, M. FRANKLIN-BOUILLON, 


President : 
THE RT. HON. THE VISCOUNT BURNHAY, C.H., 
Commandeur de la Légion d’Honneur, 


Lectures in French on Literature, Science, The Aris, Politics, 
end £conomics by Eminent Frenchmen. Causeries on Subjects 
of Anglo-French Interest by French and English Lecturers, 

al -_——_——_—_—_—_ 
CONCERTS OF INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL MUSIC, 
DANCING AND FRENCH CONVERSATION CIRCLES, 

The premises are open daily from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Tea, Coffee; and Light 
Refreshments served from 4 to 10 p.m. The Reading Room is provided with 
the principal French and English Newspapers and Periodicals. Library of 
French Books. Numerous Branches in the Provinces. The only bilingual 
medium of intellectual exchange between Great Britain and France is the 
ANGLO-FRENCH REVIEW. Write for Prospectus and Specimen Copy, 
Particulars on application to the Hon, Secretaries : 

SCALA HOUSE, TOTTENHAM STREET, LONDON, W. 1, 
(Goodge Strect Tube Station.) Telephone; MUskuM 2217. 








sine BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT, 


> Trustees ; 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L. The MARCHIONESS OF SALIS- 
BURY, _ The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.-P. The 
VISCOUNT ASTOR, ‘he Rt. ion, Ae OF DUNFERMLINE, LL.D, 
rine : bs 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Oat. de Fon Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.), 
; re yice-Prinelpal : 
Miss ALMA WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst, of Gymnastics, Stockholm), 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind fa England, 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ang's 
Swedish system, The Course extends over two years. It Includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood, The College stands in its own 
grounds of 23 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, 
The Course begins in October,--Further particulars on applicationto SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

T.HE BEDFORD PHYSIC TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Prigcipal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 
ere trained in this College to become Teachets of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phyglology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &¢c.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR.- 
_DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training Collegefor Teachera, President ; 
Rt. Don. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. 0. G, 
Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information cancern- 

ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


(UERook LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening Yor women. Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Lotany by B.Sc, Notable Successes in Fxaminations, Beekeepinz, 
Marheting, Fruit-presetving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


(jARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 
(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date. Two 
vacancies for next term, which begins 19th January, 1920,—Prospectus of 
RIDLEY PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury, 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


B® DGEBU RY Fas E¥ 
GOUDHURST, KENT, 
A NEW BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES 
Head Mistress: Miss a2 eee. B.Se., Lond, 
Board and shinies te ices a Term, 
Bedgebury Park is situated 280 ‘aa, i sea level, in the most beautiful 


part of Kent, The historic mansion, with playing fields and Park of over 200 
acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightful home. 
The Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and experienced staff, 
The Church Education Corporation which opened Sandeotes and Uplands 
Schools nearly 20 years ago, has founded Pedgebury, with the definite view o; 
training the pupils for their future responsibilities {n life under ideal conditions, 


A few vacancies are available for next term, 


AINES HILL SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—Three houses on 
F high ground in open country outside borough. Church teaching. Stafl 
trained specialists. Domestic economy house for students over 17. Fees 86 to 
96 guineas,—Principal, Miss PRIMROSE, M.A. 


O44 VER eine és SCHOOL, 
} 











SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shal teal 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits, 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, ani Carlisle, 


rAVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Mcdern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 

INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD.—Spring Term, 1920, 
begins on Tuesday, January 20th, when Miss MACRAE MOIR will 

hand over the school to Miss F, M. 8. BATCHELOR, late Assistant Lecturer at 
Bedford College for Women (University of London), Prospectus on application, 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 











fFWUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
FOUNDED 1850. 
_ {Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Principals | Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 

{IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
Ss “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Ciildren with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse. — Detached house 4 ming 

For illus. Prospectus, apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 





from Sea 


fc é& Bet SE Se», 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616." 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING- SCHOOL 

4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, i required, 


Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Baill, Teanls, Bathing, 
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FOREIGN.: 


DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—Ist-class Boarding School 

for Elder Girls, LES ALLIERES LAUSANNE. Thorough general educa- 
modern , music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortable 
house. Tennis court. E Escort from London.—For illus. Pros. apply to Principal 


@ WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, VILLA - BIENVENUE.— 
First-class Boarding School for Girls. ighly recommended. Thorough 
education. Summer and winter sports. excel lent food and central heating. 
Escort from London after Xmas.—For particulars and Prospectus writs to 

Mile. RUFER, c/o Miss Ryland, Baskerville Honse, Harborne, Birmingtam. 


for a few ELDER 
GIRLS. French language, literature and history. Music, art, domestic 
subjects, fencing, sightseeing, opera, &c. Comfortable flat, warmed throughout 
by central heat. —Particulars from Miss COCHR. AN, Heathcot, near Abe rde en, 


ASTOR et Mme. MOENOZ, La Consenien, near Lausanne, 

Vaud, Switzerland, would receive a few BOYS of over 16, requiring 

TEMPORARY REST, work in the open air, with intellectual and religious 
surroundings. —Kelerence, Miss G. Ww AED, Iver, Bucks, 


7 OS 











ARIS.—EDUCATIONAL HOME 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age I17$ to 18}. 


8 Special Entry. No Nomination required.—Full particulars with copies 
of examination papers on applic: —_ to JAMES GLEVE. “* Royal Navy House,” 


21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 
TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N. R.A AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Nomina- 


tlens to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. LEariy —_— ations should be made, 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOOKK, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3, 


prigs -CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL, in exe eedingly 
healthy district some 35 miles south of London, has a few vacancies 
for next term, Numbers hitherto restricted to $1. Extra accommodations 
now available. Fees, £50 per term. NO EXTRAS. For prospectus " 
particulars ap ply to C.5., co Mes srs, J. &J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, E.C, 4 
ELLY COLLE GE, TAV IST Oc K. Recognized by the 
Army Council. SMagniicent br et. in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
cea, facing Dartmoor. jecial ENGINEERING =~ - NAVAL CADETS. 
Master, i. v. PLUM, 
YELSTED S¢ ‘HOOL.—E IGHT sc HOL: AR SHIPS, £70- 
£30, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be offered for competition in 
March.—Particulars from the BURSAR, Felsted School, Essex. 


JOCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Founded 1514 «.p. 
Fully equipped and situated in bracing country, ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS comunity in June, Junior House for boys under 12 years,— 














He i ri 








For Prospectus apply Head-Master, P. C. SANDS, M.A,, late Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. 
YRAWFORD, GODALMING.—Small Heme SCHOOL for | 
} BOYS from 6 to 13 years of age. High, sandy soil. Preparation for 


Navy and Public Schools. Individual attention,— Prospectus on application to 


Uead-Master, Mr. GC. E. W. SLADE, 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
n~” RNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained 
of Mr. f. HH. L. EVANS, M.A. 
WOOLWICH 10 (ineluding Ist place), SANDHURST 1S, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3. UNIVERSLTLES 34. 
Apply Stirling : House, Manor Road, Bournemo uth. 


by Pupils 


Ws PEAKING IN PUBLIC (without MS.), 2nd Ed., 4s. net, 
~ by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshall).—For list of books, or 
TERMS FOR PRIVATE LESSONS 
Elocution, Voice Production, Vocabulary, Lecturing, Reading, Reciting), 


Address Mr. rh ondon, 

St AMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 
pope received as Resident or V isiting Pupils. Private instruction if desired, 

—Write for Booklet with Medical Opinions and copies of letters from Parents and 

Pupils to Mr. A. C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedtord Court Mansions, London, W.C. ! 


~ fAMMERING.—New and brilliant method of curing 
™ Stammering in Children or Adults, Highest testimonials from Heacd- 
Masters of Public Schools, Rugby, Uppiogham, ete. Interviews, visits, or in some 
euses correspondence. —Mr, J. HERERLE MLALL, 209 Oxtord Sr, London, W. 


™) A. LONDON (Honours), ex-Reserve ‘Officer, four years 
in France, formerly Principal of large Engineering College, will COACH 


4 i AS. SEY MOL i, 446 Strand, 








@ 

at own residence (s. Kensington) two or three PRIVATE PUPILS. Matricu- 

tation any University or Army.—Write Box 41, c/o JOHN HART, 6 Arundel 

Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 

——e —— 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 

A\CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 

& respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preierred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 

yp wees. Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsibie for the 


teaching staffs of the most im 
to supply information difficult 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone—1 136 Museum, 
SOS CSLe FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sending 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

‘The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees si.ould be pres. 

J. & J. PATON, Educationa! Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
5053 Central 


rtant schools, and thus able 
t to obtain elsewhere. 





Telephone 
Gj =s4es OF SCHOOL 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO, 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. ‘Tel., Regent 1926. 


STANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 





y \eee 


The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 

are looking for poste as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 

REGISTRATION, 


NO CHARGE FORK 


(iree of | 


S AND TUTORS. | 


eS 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Go. 
fP\HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).— Ladies quickly prepar d for J 
istic and Secretaria! work. Course from any date. Excellent introd: itlons given 
No reading fee 


R ONALD MASSEY, | Literary Agent. 
charged. Good short stories re quired, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,009 worda. Where criticism is required a small fee js ¢ harged, 


Authors’ MSS, typed.—RONALD MASSEY, : Kni .trider Street, Doctors’ 


Commons, London, EC, 4, 
r } og SWRITING.— Miss B RUTH M. SPEAKM: 

Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 2(Ground Floor), TN, 
Typewriting, Mimeographing (an economical! process for repro 
and upwards of Agenda, Minutes, Price Lists, 


7 . “— > TT, 

7“ PEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. carefully and ace urately 

typed. 10,000 words and over, 1s. por 1,000; carbon copies half-price, 

Special quotations for regular work,-- GEORGE SHERIDAN & CO. bith 
8 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, B.C. 4, 


r[\YPEWRITING, TRANSLATING, SECRETARIAI 
BUREAU, 
LITERARY AGENTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
RESEARCH MSS. Prepared for Press. 
Typing Theses and Technical Work a specialty. 
All work supervised by persons of University and Professional! standing, 
Write tor our booklet 
THE 





————. 
1 
Twelve 
: ee 6179, 
ucing 12 Cop} 
Testimonials, Parish News, a. i 











~ AND 


“LON DON SECRETARIAT, 


2 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.c, 2, 
*Phone : _Rege nt 1639, 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hote 


Comforts with the Advantages of a Hydro, Leautiful position on Wes 


Clit overlooking Bay and Pines, Masseur: Masseuse: Resident P hysician (M.D,) 
Telep.: 341, 
“‘TouRS. 
JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (RESUMED). 
Jan. 9th.—*“ Garden of Allah,” Algeria, Tunisia, the Desert (repeated) 
79 wns. s2davs. Later, Algeria, Italy, oe &c.—Miss BISHOP, F .R.G _# 








150 Auckland Road, 


RROTAt 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS. 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 
| VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFL- 
| CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 
ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAM{3 
RECKEATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


| For particulars and terms apply to Hf. HOWARD, Secretary, 
| G.P.0. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4, 


Upper Norwood, 


EARLSWOOD 
SURREY. 


INSTITUTION, 








AND 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
rIXO INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messrs. 
BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON- 
ON-THAMES, Free advice given on Investments, State amount availab!s 
and @ selected list of Secavities will be forwarded. 


-DVICE WORTH HAVING on ASSURANCE and 





AROS 


44. TIES can only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations 
} with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read * A sur. 
| ance and — post free from “ADJUDICATOR,” 35 Eldon Mil oma 


Fleet Street, E.C 


) QUITABL EY REVERSIONARY INTEREST “SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply SECRE TARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


a LAST 








} EFORMED 


INNS.—Ask for DESCRIPTIVE 


of 


about 150 licensed Inns; take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. paid regularly 

for 20 years.—PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LID., 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. 

=. PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 

scribing the residences, &c., of pumerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 

Country, Seaside—who receive PRiVATE PATIENTS — Neurasthenics, 

Invalids, Convalescenta, &c.). Pest free on application to Mr. A. V. SIOKEY, 


Ge pneral Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2. 


H FAVE ~ YOU Rk OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and origina! work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free.—HENRY LB. WARD, 65 Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH > (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Valus 
assured. Up to 73. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Si ilver, 153. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or ee 4 Sat isfaction guaranteed by the reliable tirm. 
.¢ ANN & co., 6 dA Mi urket Street, Manchester. Hstd 
LD ARTIF CIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. li forwarded by post, value 
perreturn or offer maile. —C hief Otlices, 63 Oxiord Street, London. Katd. 100 years 


1850. 





t NOCKROACHES 





exterminated with BLATT Is, A 
alt J SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaraytecd by E. Howarth, F.Z.5 
| Supplied by order to the Royal Household. Used iss War —— ils. Ti ne Ls. 3 
| 2s. td... 5s.. post free. —-HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shetiield. 
| meres ane os = 
by ited ART OF RE ADING IN PUBLIC. 
| ‘ By G. J. COWLEY-BROWN, 
| formerly Rector of St. John’s and Canon and Chancellor of St. Mary's Cathedral 
Price Is.—R. GRANT and SON, Booksellers, Edinburch. 
| y ‘ v sur r a ‘ ww vryY voree ra . 
} VOY PYIAN, ASSYRIAN, GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 600 
| 4 iarge PHOTOGRAPHS—15 volumes, What offers ?— ROLLNSON. 

$iVUa York Road, N. 7, 
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“The Ambitious Man’s Bible”’ 


This striking phrase occurs in a letter received by the 
Pelman Institute, in the course of which the writer 
mentions that several “very sceptical” friends have 
recently become Pelmanists—impelled to that step by 
their own observation of what the svstem had achieved 
for the writer. His own opinion is strikingly expressed 
in the phrase “the ambitious man’s bible,” which he 
applies to the Pelman books. 

Nothing which could be said upon the subject of the 
new movement, which is to-day reckoning its supporters 
by the hundred thousand, could be of greater significance 
than the frequency with which the sceptic ultimately 


WHO TAKES THE PELMAN COURSE? 


Literally, all sorts and conditions of people. Here are soine 
of the enrolments recently made in the course of a few days :- 
enna ney 


94 Accountants and Auditors. 199 Engineers. 
6 Architects. 29 Insurance Agents. 
17 Authors and Journalists. 2 Magistrates. 
70 Artists and Draughtsmen. 23 Musicians. 
3 Auctioneers. 413 Miners, Artificers, etc. 


57 Bank Officials. 55 Nurses. 
13 Barristers and Solicitors. 86 Officers (Navy and Army). 
664 Clerks (M. and F.). 28 Police. 


30 Clergymen. 51 Railwaymen. 





becomes an enthusiastic Pelmanist. 

There are still a considerable number of men and | 
women who profess to ignore or disbelieve the published | 
facts anent Pelmanism—and this in spite of the un- | 
stinted praise which has been bestowed upon Pelmanism 
after investigation by the leading journals and by’! 
thousands of men and women of all occupations who 
have studied the Course. 


for himsclf the astonishing records 
still, let him work through 
and his scepticism vanishes 


Let the sceptie 
of the Pelman Institut 
only one of the Pelman * lessons,” 
with surprising speed 

The truth is that it has taken the Public a fairly long while 
to appreciato that the faculties of the mind are just as trainable 
as the faculties of tl To develop efficiency of a mental 
faculty than to develop efficiency of any 
particular group of muscles—elweys provided that an appro- 


priate method be followed. 


CNAME 


or, better 


1s body ° 


is no more difficult 


of exercise 


* Poelmanism” is not an occult science; it is freo from 
mysticism ; if is as sound, as sober, and as practical as the most 
hard-headed ‘* common-sense”? business man could desire. | 
And as to its results, they follow with ths same certainty with 
which muscular development follows physical exercise 

lt is nowhere pretended, and the enquirer is nowhere led to 


so] 


suppose, that the promised benefits are gained ** magically, 
by learning certain formula the cursory reading of a 
printed hook. The position is precisely the same, again, as 


~ or by 


with physical culture. No sane person expects to develop | 
muscle by reading a book; he knows he must practise the | 
physical exercise So the Pelmanist knows that he must | 
practise montal exe 


“THE Fi 


NEST MENTAL RECREATION” 
in some ears, sound tedious ; but every Pelmanist 
statement that there is nothing tedious or 
Pelman exercises. Indooed, it is no exaggera- 
an overwhelming proportion of Peimanists 
as “ fascinating,’ ** delightful,” ‘the 
ition I have known.” 


} 
Exerei | 
bear out 
¢ about the 
that 


exercises 


u 
the 
say 
the 

] reere 





‘ 
{ 


seeptical man. it is anvasing to find this 
letter of a Pelmanist: “ Can you tell me 
the Pelinan Course before ?” 


the 


Returnin the 
ejaculation in th 

I did not tak 

that letter b literally hundreds —of letters 
in which Pelmanists ¥ I had taken this Course 
years ago,” and the reader will form a good conclusion. There 
thousands of people of a'l classes who would instantly enrol 
for a Pelman Course at any cost if they only realised a tithe of 


/ 


why 


Set sid Dany 
sar l wish 


t 
are 


‘ 
4 


the benefits accruing. Here again a Pelmanist may be cited in 
evidence : If people only knew,” he says, the doors of the 
Institute would be literally besieged by cager applicants.” 

Ve sometimes recoive visits from enquirers who express 
a fear that they are ‘ not clover enough’ to study the Pelman 
Course,” remarked the Secrctary of the Institute recently. 


* The remark betreys a misunderstanding of the nature of the 


Course. Pelmenism is not severely seicntifice In form, nor is 
it tediously technical Oiherwise we should not have succeeded 
in uiteresting (and benefiting) so manv thousends of men and 
Women, 

The Course is founded upon scientific facts; that goes | 
Without saying. But it presents those fa in a practical, 
everyday fashion, which enables the student to apply, for lis 
own ; end purposes, those facts without ° fagging’ at dr 
techni ical books | 

‘The Course, in short, is prepered for busy men, and is 
designed to he lp them in their everyday problems—whatever 
those problems may be. And there is written testimony 


to show that every claim made for Pelmanism 
tiGed by the voluntary testimony of those who 


mountain high 
is completely ju 
hia l it. 


le 





nt< 


Architects, 


52 Civil Service Officials. 
17 Chemists. 
26 Customs and Other Govt. 
Officials. 
22 Doctors. 
5 Dentists. 
266 Directors and Managers. 
25 Electricians. 


127 Salesmen. 
5 Scientists. 
143 Students. 
100 Shopkeepers. 
20 Surveyors. 
68 Secretaries. 
7 Stockbrokers. 
157 Teachers, Tutors, etc. 


Let any reasoning man or woman consider that list, and esk 
himself or herself whether a system which enrols such widely 
different classes is not worth investigation. Who can afford t 
hold aloof from a movement which is steadily gaining the support 
of all the ambitious and progressive elements in the Empire ? 
In two consecutive days two M.P.’s and a member of the Uppei 
House enrolled. Run through the current Pelman Regist 
and therein you will find British Consuls, H.M. Judges, Wa 
Oifice, Admiralty, and other Government officials, Univer 
graduates, students, 1 utors, Head-masters, Scientists, Clergynien, 
Doctors, Solicitors, Barristers, Authors, Editors, 
Journalists, Artists, Actors, Accountants, Business Directors 
and Managers, Bankers, Financiers, Peers, P« 
and women of wealth and leisure, as well as Salesmen, Clocks, 
Typists, Tradesmen, Engineers, Artisans, Farmers, and others 
of the rank-and-file of the nation. If ever the well-worn ph 
** from peer to peasant,” had a real meaning, it is when ap) 
to Pelmanism. 


, 


iy 





sCTCSSOS, a2Mu frich 


IMMEDIATE BENEFIT 


** Benefit,” says Truth, ‘is derived from the very first,” and 


| this is the general experience of the vast majority of the students. 


Almost before they are aware of it the brain is being set meth oxi- 
cally to work on the lines which will bring out its full capacity. 


OVER 500,000 MEN AND WOMEN 


The Pelman Course has already been followed by over 500,000 
men and woinen. It is directed through the post, and is simple 
to follow. It takes up very little time. It involves no hard 
study. It can be practised anywhere—at home, in the odilice, 
in the train, in spare moments during the day. And yet in 
quite a short time it has the effect of developing the mind 
just as physical exercises develop the muscles, of increasing 
your personal efficiency, and thus doubling your all-round 
capacity and income-earning power. 


A NATIONAL ASSET 

It is difficult to speak of Pelmanism without enthusiasin. ‘I'v 
say that the Pelman Institute is doing a great national work is 
no more than the bare truth. The movement is no passing 
craze, but is one which will endure and wax greater and stil) 
greater as its supreme value comes to be more and more under: 
stood and appreciated by the mass of the nation. 

Pelm red 
advantage of being a ve 
woman who adopts it. 


, and it possesses the further 
sot for every man and 


| national asset 
’ WI 


tuabdlie 


nism is a 


person as 


Pelmanism is fully explained and described in ** Mind and 


Memory,” which, with a copy of Z'ruth’s remarkable Report on 
the work of the Pelman Institute, and an enrolment form for 
1 the complh te Course on reduced terms, will be sent, gratis and 
post free, to any reader who addresses The Pelmia Institute, 
96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. Write 
or Call to-day. 
Overseas Address 16-48 Market Street, Melbourn l phe 
Building, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban; Chowpatti, Seca L'20¢, 


Bouwbay 
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WORLD BROTHERHOOD 
and the POUND NOTE 


Christian Missions are the outstanding 
agency of World Brotherhood. 


“The King appreciates the supreme importance 


of this — F in its bearing upon the cementing 
of international friendship, the cause of 
and the well-being of mankind." 

Message ta World Missio 


peace, 


nary Couferciity 1910 





In 1914 the £1 Note was worth 20/- 
To-day the equivalent purchasing power ts §/- 


HE income of Missionary Societies in the 
United Kingdom in 1914 was £2,100,000 
In 1919 it is less tban ... . £2,250,000 
The equivalent income should be £5,250.000 


Missionary work is greatly imperilled. 


An adequate income must be raised annually 
if this work of “supreme importance ia its 
bearing upon the cementing of international 
friendship, the cause of peace and the well. 
being of mankind” is to be maintained. 


Generous contr ibutions are asked for the undernamed 
Societies co-operating in this advertisement in order .to 
avert the otherwise inevitable withdrawal from ficlds of 
splendid opportunity, 

Moravian Missions, 

42, Fetter Lane, Londen, €.C.¢ 
Rreebyterran Church of Eng!-od 

Forcign Mission, 


Paptist Misnozary Society, 
19, Furnival St., London, F.C. 
Church Misnomary Society, 
Salisbury Sq., Lon don, EC, 
Friend's Foreign Misnoa Asoc, 1, East India Avenu-, FC.9. 
«5, Devonshire St., London, E.C.2 Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Lendon Misionery Society, Society, 
16, New Bridge St.,London,E.C.¢ 24, Bishopsgate, Lon don, £.C.8 
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Colonel Henry Mapleson 


V.D., Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, writes :— 
“1 was instrumental in introducing Jean and Edouard 
de Reszke to the British public, aaa | rejoice that you 
have given the name of the greatest lyric artistes of 
their time to the finest cigarettes in the world—the 
*De Reszke” 


John Hassall, .. writes :-—"I always smoke 
Virginia cigarettes, and the * De Reszke’ American 
scems to sum up all the virtues of tobacco.” 


XPERIENCED smokers, having tested the 
**De Reszke " American, express the opinion 

that it is the world’s best Virginia cigarette, 
Why not prove it yourself? 


‘DeReszke’ 


ristorg' CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores and Military Canteens. 





















“Twenty ” 


reflects the spirit of the times—modernity with 
restraint. ‘The “ freak” is but a flash in the 
pan—the sensibly-designed “ Austin Twenty ” 


is a product of the age and has come to sta} 
THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO., LTD., 
Head Office : NORTHFIELD, SERMINGHAD- 


Phone ; 
Wires; 










Fing’s Norton 2 
“ Speedily, Nerthdeld. 


London : 479-483 Oxford St., W.1. 














Manchester : 130 Dearszate. Cc let 
AND AT PARIS AND BRUSSELS. ease 
car —at 
Works 
| £495 
| Plue £100 


su charge. 


FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE 
to LONDON and OTHER CHARITIES. 


(55th Year ofIssue. Price rs. 6d. net.) 

This Guide should be consulted by subscribers and Donors 
for information as to the Foundation and work of Hospitals and 
Institutions. It states clearly the objects, cases dealt with, 
annual income, &c., frcm latest returns, ‘with Iiditorial Guide. 


CHURCHMAN PUBLISHING Co., Ltd, 33 Cravea Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
| are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 


THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 





Picase send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F’. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 233, Harrow Road, W.9 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
' 
FURNITURE for Cash. 
The best Stock of Furniture in 


London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality aud Design, 





Wm. SPRIGGS & Cot. 238-241 Tottenham CourtRd..W.! 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF ONE HUNDRED 
AND TWENTY-FOUR YEARS. 





In the year 1795 


THE 


LONDON 
MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


was founded to preach the glorious Gospel of the 


blessed God. 


The long experience of the Society in its 
work in 
INDIA, CHINA, AFRICA, MADAGASCAR, 
POLYNESIA, and PAPUA 
enables the Directors to testify to the supreme 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ to 


power of 


Uplift, Instruct, 
Heal, and Save 


the peoples of the world. 


A hundred years ago the pioneers of the 
1,.M.S. MADAGASCAR. They 
found the island entirely pagan. To-day the 
L..M.S. work in that and other fields is repre 
sented by 
7,205 NATIVE PASTORS and WORKERS, 

80,668 CHURCH MEMBERS, 
92,930 CHILDREN 


4 


entered 


under Christian instruction. 


The Society’s work calls for 
a vastly Increased Income. 


Silver exchange alone demands an additional 
£44,000 per annum. Your help is invited for 


this great world enterprise. 





The Treasurer of the Society is 
W. H. SOMERVELL, Esq., J.P. 


Contributions should be sent to 
Rev. NELSON BITTON, Home Secretary, L.MS., 
16 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 4. 





CHILDREN tz EMPIRE 


This Christmas 
4,800 | 
children will be in the Homes of the | 


: Waifs & Strays Society 


| All these little ones have 
| 
| 











to be clothed and fed, and 
The Cost is Heavy. 


Will you help to give them 


| 
| A HAPPY CHRISTMAS? 
: 


Gifts gratefully received by 

Rev.W. FOWELLSWANN, M.A.. | 
Old Town Hall, 

Kennington Road, 


London, §.E. 11. 


Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to 
“ Waifs & Strays.” ! 














THECHURCH ARMY 


gives CHRISTMAS CHEER and other forms of HELP 
to the POOR and NEEDY, the SICK and AGED. 


CHRISTMAS 
TREATS FOR LITTLE ONES 


who wouldotherwise have nothing to make the Season a Merry ono 


We give good Christmas Cheer and Entertainment in our 
Recreation Centres on the Rhine and in France and Belgium, 
and Hostels for men still serving or recently demobilized, including 
the Limbless, Spinal cases, etc.; also in our many Hostels, 
Homes and Clubs for Men and Women, Lads and Girls. 

Gifts of groceries, toys, games, tobacco and cigarettes, all sorts 
of things suitable for Christmas, or money to buy them, most grute- 
fully received by Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 
Cheques crossed “Barclays, a/e Church Army," payable to 
Prebendary Carlile. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS AND RELICS 

AESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
A will SELL by AUCTION at their Large Gallcrics, 34 and 35 New 
Bond Street, W. 1, on Monday, December 22nd, at ONE o'clock precisely, 

AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS and RELIcs, 
including Letters and Relics of Napoleoa I., with specimens of other French 
Statesmen, Sovereigns, Revolutionaries, &c.; Letters of Great American intcrest 
by W. Penn, G. Washington, 8, L. Clemens (Mark Twain), &c.; Fine Letters 
of W. M. Thackeray, Lord Tennyson, C, Dickens, and other Celebrities of the 
Victorian Period ; a Collection formed by Miss Hannah Carter about one hundred 
years ago, including Autograph Poems by Burns and Byron; an extensive 
Collection relating to the Cochrane Family, including many Letters of the 
famous Earl of Dundonald, the property of F. EK. Wood, Esq., 3 Bullinghwa 
Mansions, Konsington, W.; a large Sliver Watch inscribed Mr. Weller, Senr., 
the property of the Rev. Canon Smith, St. Mary's, Little Crosby, Liverpool ; 
Charlotte Bronté’s Gold Watch and Charles Dickeus’ Silver Shoebuckles ; with 
an IMPORTANT SERIES of 81 LETTERS from LORD NELSON to CAP: 
WILLIAM LOCKER, 1777-1800, and valuable RELICS of LORD NELSON, 
formerly the property of Lieut. William Rivers, R.N., and of Admiral Sir G. A 
Westphal, both of whom were present at Trafalgar. 

The NELSON SWORD hav! been SOLD privately is WITHDRAWN 
from this sale, May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had 


ing 


——— = = = —_ 

FEW DEMOBILIZED OFFICERS, finding their pre- 

war occupation gone, have acquired a collection of CHOICKR AN! 

CHARMING BOOKS of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, These they want 

to sell at @ modcst profit, In seeking an opportunity to exhibit their wares, 

however, they find no shop available, and according!y every item has been fully 

described in a printed list, Spectator readers who are also book-buyers will find 

some excellent bargains if they ASK FOR A CATALOGUE, Part J, now printing 

—EX-OFFICERS’ BOOK UNION, Box ¥61, ihe Spectator, 1 Welllugtou direct. 
Strand, Loudoa, W.U. 2, 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” 


A CHRISTMAS, 1919. 


SEASONABLE The most acceptable of ll War Bos 
cirr | THE TANK CORPS 


MAJOR CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS, M.C,, 
There can be no better Present to a and A. WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 


Relation or Friend than an Annual This is the first complete and authentic account 


Subscription to of the new erm that, as Marshal Foch and General 
Ludendorif both agree, won the war for the Allies. 
Major Ellis has had access to all the official records and 
a unique collection of;jphotographs from which to select 


' the illustrations. Major-General Sir Hugh Elles, 
g's K.C.M.G., who commanded the Corps in the field 
from its formation until the Armistice, contributes ap 


authoritative Introduction. 


4 MR. JOHN BUCHAN in The Spectator:— 
“The Tank Corps was one of the miracles of the war, 
A and its history was bound to be one of the best romances, 


It is yood to have the full story so soon and by such com- 
| petent chroniclers. . . . They give us all the technical 
information that is needed, and at the same time they fit 
the achievement of the Tank Corps into the great move- 
ments of the campaign. ‘The style is never for a moment 





« ies ” ‘ ponderous or dull; worn-out clichés, the besetting sin 

The Spectator, owing to the of the military historian, are sedulously avoided ; and 

P - « ‘ there is throughout a pleasant flavour of good sense, good 
prestige of its weekly review humour, and a love of good books.” 

of Politics, Literature, Theology, | The Pall Mall Gazette :— 

P | “A brilliant story of the new arm. The Tank Corps is 

and Art, circulates throughout to be congratulated upon producing thus carly in its history 

| inilitary writers of the ability of Major Clongh Williams- 

~ oor . Ellis and Mrs. A. Williams-Ellis. We had read many 

the educated classes in the war books, but none so eutirely satisfactory as the book 

T..: rs ~ . before us. ‘This may perhaps be ascribed to the fact that it 

United Kingdom, the Empire, deals with a new crm, avd that its work can be described 

. in a limited compass. But even allowing for such advantages 

and America. that the authors had, their merit, of course, is that they 


have used them to the full. 

*“We follow the tank from the gerin of its idea through 
the various stages of its invention, and thence from the 
factory to the field. We are given the most lucid and 
graphic descriptions of its work at the. front.’ 


The Glasgow Herald :— 
* An eminently readable and eouscientious history of the 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION Tank Corps. The authors write with not only first-hand 


knowledge but also with first-hand enthusiasm 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
= | The Globe: 


: : ; - Tess -: a She * A fascinating record. Major Clough Williams-Ellis, M.C., 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom 1 68 2 has ree a most ene pe interesting addition to the 
To the British Colonies, America, France, India, China, ‘Country Life’ series of military histories.” 

Japan, &c., or with the British Forces abroad .. i 10 6 
The Scetsman:— 
-——-- ——- | “The authors commuat themselves to the bold view that, 
‘in the phase at which military science has arrived and 


i at 
which it will probably remain for at least a generation, a 
superior force of tanks can always tip the scales of the 
military balance of power.’ ‘Their fascinating volume i 
illustrated by a series of interesting photographs.”’ 


To the MANAGER, The * SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the | 


“ SPECTATOR ” sent for one year to | 66 THE TANK CORPS 99 


(ILLUSTRATED AND WITH MAPS) 
PN a aNk as dd mde ORE Rag ae naked aemne aad ae well bene ss BY 
(Please state ‘Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) Major C. Williams-Ellis and A. Williams-Ellis. 


10s. Gd. net. 
Address “COUNTRY LIFE” SERIES OF MILITARY HISTORIES. 
“ SPSOOHOSHOHEHEHSEHCESEHTHESHOHSHESEHSEHSHEEHEOSEOEEEOSEEO SE EE ESES 


“COUNTRY LIFE” LTD., 
Setiehecdaesesedswiaks édeotacas errr 20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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TT Hi MMT 
Hii HH IAAI HUI FAIA Ht 
i} Me H PRI LEAL LDH PT PR 
HOUGH it is the first | THE 2 
business of a newspaper 4 
to give the news, there is = | A H NA M 
no reason why it should not, 4 | ‘ i 
edantry, satisfy the = ‘ ‘ 
without pedantry, ahs: = FRIDAYS SIXPENCE 
educated intelligence by its ; A 
tone and outlook, and main- N addition to its signed | 
tain its own standards without = articles and the informed | 
. ; : 3 = criticism of its reviews of 5 
dosing touch wan peer ~ = English and Foreign literature ; 
ing and interest. In the whole E ng ee ee E 
. . =| 2 Athena 3 raluc E: 
range of the national life, from 5 he . rn “et in invaluable 
iS source of information conce g 2 
politics to finance, from indus- =| ' on concerning el 
' to art, it ducaiil be the the progress of art, literature 8 
wef hod f eamad te i and science abroad. Its reviews = 
: = 
eee. nee adldabctttied t : of foreign books are completed = 
clip Hs thi, _— ‘36 — a by regular letters from distin- a 
for the things that - — i esited toile shdcmaaiaie 4 
worth caring for, and such a on the intellectual movement in 4 
their own countries. For this a 
= reason alone The Atheneum is an 4 
3 indispensable part of the regular eH 
: reading of anyone who wishes EE 
| & to be kept im touch with the 2 
| . a 
| i movement of ideas throughout =) 
= the world. = 
= = 
| =| _ ‘ z 
= The Atheneum for December | 
: 19th contains the following ea 
special articles and reviews :— = 
= DISSOLVING Views: Leading Article, i 
= “ AMERICAN WRITTEN HERE = 
S| Anna B. Hillyard, ey 
= SOIENCE IN WONDERLAND = 
= 2 By R. BR. Marett. re} 
= JOACHIM DU BELLAY. By George Saintsbury. ss 
= THE DREAMER AWAKES. By J. W. N. Sullivan, | 
=| THE ANATOMY OF DeEsIRE.—II. i 
9 = By Bertrand Russell. Fs 
RAE MAEKERS | = MUSIC OF THE WEEK. By Edward J. Dent. z 
= DRAMA OF THE WEEK. By J. 8S. p} 
| = LETTERS FROM SPatn.—IIL. = 
GREAT WAR. | = Poetry. By Robert Nichols and = 
= Gerald Gould, 
e,° = REVIEWS OF NEW ENGLISH AND FOREIGN Books, 
Grand Edition de Luxe. \} 8 “'Er0., ETC. , 
=] = 
, = 
| 3 Postal Subscriptions: 6 mths. 14/1; ia 
VICTORY VOLUME. =3 2 mths, 28/2; Foreign: 12 mths. 30/- ad 
92 CARTOONS | 3 3 
In Colour and Monochrome, illustrating = THE ATH ENALUM =| 
The Entry of America to the Signing of Peace, = | 
with Historical Notes. BS 170 Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C. 4 = 
The Volume, though forming the third of the series, = = 
is COMPLETE IN ITSELF. Price £10 10s. =a ie 
i Mn 


VOL. I.—All sold and very scarce. VOL. II.—Con- 





taining 60 Cartoons in Monochrome, Price £6 6s. 








THE FINE ART SOCIETY, 
is NEW BOND STREET; and all the leading Booksellers 


FOR TTL 


SEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


fee our 


NEW CATALOGUE. NOW READY. 


t free on appiication to 


A. & F. D E N N Y, hot mg Wie. 2 


} 
| 
| 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. | 
| 





LAMLEY & CO., 


TILE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 
|, 3 and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W., 
Invite inspection of their large and varied Stock. 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for Forty-four Years. 
Interesting out-of-the-way Books, both Old and New. 
On SATURDAY, December 20th, we remain open until 7 p.m. | 


W- ANTED, NEW or SECOND-HAND, Several COPTES of 
REPORTS. of BRITISH ASSOCIATION, entitled Credit Industry and 
the War (Pitman), Labour, Finance and the War (Pitman), ate. - Finance 
‘Pitman).—Sir ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 1 Amen Corner, 





Soft Delicate ans Soothin 
as the Melodious Spinet of Old 


A Perfect Blend 

of Choice Tobaccos 
2oz. Foitep packets Vil 

Also in loz.& 402. Pkts 





SUPER pail 
Spi inet % Cirgrare "¢ ZO re Vs 


a 
RB HILL LTO 
LONDON 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 
A Little Loot. 





By E. V. KNOX, “ Evoe” of Punch, 3s. 6d. net, 
“ Jolly good fun from cover to cover.”"— Scotsman, 
e eo 
French Fireside Poetry. 3s. Gd. net. 


Translated with Preface by M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


“ Ter introduction fs an intellectual achievement. Her translation will 
bo read with no less pleasure."’ rman. 


The Paths of Glory. 


Edited by BERTRAM LLOYD. 4s, 6d. net and 3s, not. 


Poems written during the Great War by Richard Allington, Walter de la 
Mare, Siegfried Sassoon, Alec Waugh 2, W. W. Gibson, ete, 


Images of War: Poems. 


By RICHARD ALDINGTON. 
“ L’oxquis ct érudit potte, . . .”-—-L'Intransigeant, 


More Translations from the Chinese. 


By ARTHUR D. WALEY. 4s. 6d. and 3s. net. 
** Exquisite.”"—-Times. ‘“ Admirable.”—Obsercer. * Amaring.”’—London 
ercury. 


Some Winchester Letters of 
Lionel Johnson. 7s. 64. net, 


“ These letters are radiant with love. . . .Scareely Meredith himself has 
written more wiscly on laughter than this schoolboy.”-——The Times. 


3s. 6d. net. 





Village Trade Unions in Two 


Centuries. 
By ERNEST SELLEY. 4s. 6d. and 33. net. 


“ He has done for the farm labourers at last what the Webbs have done for 
the industrial workers.”—Jrish Independent, 


The Equipment of the Workers. 


10s. Gd. net. 


“One of the most interesting social studies that have been made since 
Charles Booth’s Life and Labour in London.””—Daily Mail, 


The Making of Humanity. 
By ROBERT 8. BRIFFAULT. 
“ This learned, lucid, challenging book.”"—Engqviver. 


Behind the Scenes at the Peace 


Conference. 
By VERNON BARTLETT. 5s. and 3s, 6d. net. 
“A masterplece of corrosive trony.”’—Irish Independent, 
* Lively and caustic.” — Times, 


The Next Step: 


An Essay on the Missing Policeman. 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT. 4s. 6d. and 3s, 6d. net. 


“ A pleturcaque essay on the growth of the principle of Law and its present 
and aaa application in the place of force to the realm of international affairs.” 
— Atheneum, 


The Spirit of Russia : 


Studies in History, Literature, and Philosophy. 
By THOS. GARRIGUE MASARYK. 2 vols. 328, net. 


“ I believe that there is no work now available in English that will give so 
accurate, 80 y-orey” so balanced and full a revelation of the discordant 
elements that led to the Russian Revolution of 1917.”"—-HUGH WALPOLE, 


12s. 6d. net. 





New Fiction. 


Two Men. 


By ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of “‘ Owd Bob.” 7s, net. 


“One of the most notable novels of the year.”—Daily Chronicle. ‘* There 
» ast a character that does not staud out with the vividness of an etching.” — 
‘ruth. 


“ & superb novel.”’-—Sussex Daily News, 


o 2 
Felicity. A First Novel. 
By KATHERINE HARRINGTON. 6s. Gd. not. 


. « . charming . . . asa first novel it is one of the most promising 
of its class.""—Shefield Telegraph. 
Fetters. 7s. net. 
By C. 8. GOLDINGHAM, Author of “ The Altruists.”’ 


“ Tho thesis is remorselessly worked out—but consistently ; and Dick and his 
wife both win our interest and sympathy.”"—Times, 


Somewhere in Christendom. 
By EVELYN SHARP. 


6s. 6d. not. 
40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 











BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 


rs 
Messrs. Barsyvorp have specialized for nearly a century in the 
production of fine works on Architecture, Decorative Aris, ete, 
They will be pleased to send, post free on application, their new 
illustrated catalogue giving particulars of numerous choice Books 
suitable for presentation. Special attention is directed to the 
following titles. 











A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, 
Part I.—1066-1499. Written and Illustrated by MAR. 
JORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. With 86 Illustrations 
and 5 Plates in Colour from the Authors’ Drawings. Large 
8vo, cloth. Price 8s. 6d. net; inland postage 6d. 


A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, 


Part I1.—1500-1799. With 4 Coloured Plates and 96 
other Illustrations. Large 8vo, cloth. Price 8s, 64. 
net; inland postage 6d. 

The Timee.—" The goal of the authors of this very charming book is to intro. 
duce boys and girls to the life of successive ages, and so to enable them to study 
history, in such & way that the evolution of national life should appear a living 
thing, This we think they have achieved, and it is no mean achievement, 
« . « It fs a motel of book production, exquisite in type, in line dr.wing, in 
volour printing.” 

The Spectator.—* A really delightful book for big children, Interesting and 
charming from cover to cover.” 


ENGLISH CHURCH WOODWORK. 
A Study in English Gothic Craftemanship down to the 
middle of the XVIth Century. By F. E. HOWARD and 
F. H. CROSSLEY. With over 300 Illustrations of Sereens, 
Stalls, Benches, Font-Covers, Roofs, Doors, Porches, 
Decorations, &c. Quarto, art linen. Price £1 14s. net; 
inland postage 9d. 


A MINE OF INSPIRATION FOR WAR MEMORIALS, 


ENGLISH MURAL MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES. 


A Collection of 84 Full-page Photographie Plates of Wall 
Tablets, Table Tombs, and Headstones of the Seventeenth 


and Eighteenth Centuries. Selected by HERBERT 
BATSFORD. With an Introduction by WALTER H. 


GODFREY, F.S.A. Crown 4to, cloth gilt. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH HOME FROM CHARLES I. TO 
GEORGE IV. 


By J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.S.A. A review of the develop- 
ment of House Building, Decoration, and Garden Design 
from early Stuart times to the XIXth Century. Con- 
taining 319 Illustrations. Large 8vo, cloth. 30s. net; 
inland postage 9d. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


THE OLD COLLEGES OF OXFORD. 

By AYMER VALLANCE, M.A., F.S.A. Containing 
Illustrated Accounts of each College, the University Church 
and Schools, and the College Arms and Brasses. Illus- 
trated by 50 beautiful Collotype Plates, with 232 further 
Illustrations in the text of decorative detail, ground plans, 
&*. Small folio, handsomely bound in buckram, gilt, 
£4 10s. net. 

This book sets forth in a unique manner the charm and interest of Oxford. 
The changes in each building are described, and illustrated. The plates show 
the wealth of beautiful craftsmanship in the Colleges, and alike as regards ite 
interest and value, its completeness, and the beauty of its illustration and 
decoration, the book is as unique as its subject, 





THE COLLECTORS’ LIBRARY. 


Each volume forms an ideal introduction to its subject, and 
is fully illustrated by Reproductions in Colour and from Photo- 


graphs. Largo 8vo, cloth gilt. 8s. 6d. net each; inland 

postage 6d. each. 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. With ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. With 64 
94 Illustrations. R Illustrations. 

ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. With | FRENCH FURNITURE, With 59 
254 Illustrations. Illustrations. 


OLD PEWTER, With 106 Illustra- 


tions. 
SHEFFIELD PLATE. With 121 
Illustrations. 


OLD CLOCKS AND THEIR MAKERS. 
An account of the Evolution and Different Types of Clocks 
in England and Abroad. By F. J. BRITTEN. Edited 
by A. BRITTEN. Containing over 400 Ilustrations from 
Photographs, and including a complete list of over 11,000 
Old Clock and Watch Makers. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt. 
30s. net; inland postage 9d. 


DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCE- 
LAIN. With 54 Illustrations. 








B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., 94 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
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GRANT RICHARDS LIMITED 


Here follow the titles of five books from an Autumn List which includes volumes in almost all departments 
of literature, among them being Captain Bruce Bairnsfather's “‘ From Mud to Mufti” (6s.), Dr. C. W. Saleeby’s 
“The Whole Armour of Man”’ (7s. 6d.), Colonel MacCabe’s “ Human Life and How it may be Prolonged” 
(6s.), S. P. B. Mais’s “ An English Course for Schools” (6s.), E. S. P. Haynes's “ The Case for Liberty ” (6s.), 
T. Sturge Moore's “ Some Soldier Poets” (7s. 6d.), J. H. Whitehouse’s “The English Public School: a Sym- 
posium ’’ (5s.), Miss Sayle’s “ Village Libraries: a Guide to their Formation and Upkeep ” (5s.), Claude 
Houghton’s “ A Tavern of Dreams” (3s. 6d.), Gerald Cumberland’s “Tales of a Cruel Country” (7s.) .and 
his “ Rosalys and other Poems ”’ (3s. 6d.), and Ronald Firbank’s ‘ Valmouth.” 


COGGIN 


A NOVEL BY ERNEST OLDMEADOW. 7s. 6d. 











“Daily Chronicle'’: ‘‘ A notable achievement... . There is a charm and distinction about the writing that lifts the hook 
above anything published of late.”’ 
Mary Howarth in the ‘‘ Evening News’: ‘*‘ Anyone who remembers the distinguished charm and unusual beauty of ‘ Antonio’ 


will, with me, have wondered many a time and oft when Mr. Oldmeadow was going to give us another book to read. It has come 
now... . ‘ Coggin’ is a wonderful book.” 

** Liverpool Courier’’: ‘‘I am afraid I shall have to invest in a few more copies of Ernest Oldmeadow's latest book. It is 
as good a book as one could desire to give away to people whose friendship one may wish to strengthen. For he has achieved that 
great feat of writing a story that the thoughtful man or woman must find entrancing, and the unthoughtful cannot but read with 
the utmost pleasure. . . . It is a long story, but every page is full of fascination.” 


“ Universe”: “Ten years have passed since Mr. Oldmeadow gave us ‘ Antonio,’ and more years than we care to remember 
since ‘ The Scoundrel,’ ‘ Susan,’ and ‘ Aunt Maud.’ With ‘ Coggin’ he gives us a surprise. . . . His artistic accomplishment has 
matured remarkably, and in ‘ Coggin ' he grips the heart, as he always gripped the imagination. . . . A piece of life that the author 


has got inside of, and so has illuminated from within with the brilliance of his gifts of writing. . . . There is in many pages the 
sheer beauty that is the passing glimpse of the Eternal.” 


IRELAND A NATION 


BY ROBERT LYND. 7s, 6d. 


Jeremiah MacVeagh, M.P., in the ‘‘ Daily News”’ : ‘‘ A Committee appointed by the Cabinet has been engaged for some months 
in framing still another scheme for the settlement of Irish Nationality... . Mr. Lynd’s book should be read and studied by every 
member of that Committee, for it will clear their minds of many cobwebs of sophistry. Especially wouldI commend this k to 
the careful perusal of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law, on whom, above all others, will rest the glory of an honest settlement 
or the shame of another failure. I should like to persuade the Prime Minister to take the volume to bed with him, because I know 
that if he begins to read it he will find it so fascinating that he will have reached the last page before he will turn round and sleep. 
... Mr. Lynd is an Ulster Protestant, a son of the Manse... . A truly remarkable book. It is an epitome of Irish history, a 
study in political economics, a searching analysis of national psychology ; and there is not a dull page in it. It is indispensable 
to any Englishman who really wishes to understand Ireland ; and if both the Government and the Parliament will but read it there 
will be some hope of their approaching the solution on lines that will lead to peace and goodwill between England and Ireland.” 


RESPONSIBILITY 


A FIRST NOVEL BY JAMES E. AGATE. 7s. 


* Saturday Review’: ‘‘ We are prepared, for reasons which we propose to advance, on ‘ Responsibility’ alone to suggest 
that in Mr, Agate a new and permanent addition to real literature has arrived. . . . It is a new picture in literature, and for thet 
reason perhaps, as well as for its simplicity, remains in the mind like music.” — 

** Birmingham Post’: ‘‘ Something fine, something ugly, something exquisitely vivid, something strange at every turn. 
- . . A passion for life lifts the book and carries it like a banner. . . . Flashing, questioning, criticising, admiring, cavilling, it 
rakes the world from end to end and lets no flower of the spring pass by... . A thing rather gloriously accomplisbed.” 


EVANDER 


A STORY BY EDEN PHILPOTTS. 6s. 


Hamilton Fyfe in the ‘“ Daily Mail’: ‘‘ A dainty book in form and content. . . . This tenderly ironic tale of ancient days 
when under Italian skies Apollo and Bacchus were worshipped—and when women were as engagingly changeable, men as roughly 
masterful, as they are to-day... . It will be put on a shelf where it can be taken down easily and read again. 


JOHN PORTER OF KINGSCLERE 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY WRITTEN WITH EDWARD MOORHOUSE. 3is. 6d. 


This book is the result of honest collaboration. Mr. Moorhouse writes in his Foreword: “It is desirable I should state that 
Mr. Porter is solely responsible for every expression of opinion to be found in this book. So far as possible I have presented a 
literal transcription of the voluminous notes dictated by Mr. Porter, who, moreover, again and again revised all that was written. 
Referring to the fact that a sketch of the life of the veteran trainer did appear in 1896, Mr. Moorhouse says: ‘In the preparation 
of this Autobiography Mr. Porter has been hampered by no distractions. Not only has he gone over the old ground more thoroughly ; 
he carries the story on to the end of his time at Kingsclere, and so, inter alic, deals with the careers of Flying Fox and William 
the Third. Moreover, he is able to treat his subjects with far more freedom than was possible twenty cfd years ago. 
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MR.MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books Posted on request 


THE GUARDS CAM® THROUGH 


and other Poems by Sir ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


A new collection of songs of war and other verses. 
2s. 6d. net. 





IRELAND —AN ENEMY OF THE ALLIES?) 


By R. C. EBSCOUFLAIRE. Times: “This interesting 
and valuable book.” Spectator: ‘This very able and 
well-informed little book.” 6s. net. 


THE NEW NAVY and other Poems 


By Rear-Admiral RONALD A. HOPWOOD, C.B., Author 
of ‘‘The Old Way” and “The Secret of the 9 + 
4s. 6d. net 


JOHN MURRAY III, 1808-1892 


A Brief Memoir. By JOHN MURRAY IV. With Ilus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. net. 


SIX GHOST STORIES 


By Sir T. G. JACKSON, Bt., R.A. Originally written 
for the amusement of the author’s home circle, these 
stories are the parergon or by-play of a distinguished 
writer on more serious subjects. bs. net. 


FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND 


By LADY RITCHIE. Edited by Miss Emily Ritchie. 
The last work from Ledy Ritchie’s pen gathering up 4 
number of sketches of characteristic charm. 6s. net. 


THE MUSE IN ARMS 


Edited by E. B. OSBORN. A representative anthology 
of war poems written by seamen, soldiers, and flying men 
who served in the great war. St Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


POEMS NEW AND OLD 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. Complete Edition, con- 
taining all the author’s poems published from 1897 to the 
present day. 7s. 6d. net. 


SOPHIA MATILDA PALMER 


Comtesse de Franqueville, 1852-1915. By LADY LAURA 


RIDDING. Ilustrated. 16s. net. 
FALKLANDS, JUTLAND, 
AND THE BIGHT 
y Commander tho Hon. BARRY BINGHAM, V.C., 
-N. With an Introduction by Admiral of the Fleet 
EARL BEATTY, G.C.B., ete. Illustrated. 2nd Im- 
pression. 6s. net. 


THREE YEARS WITH THE 
9th (Scottish) DIVISION 


By Lt.-Col. W. D. CROFT, ©.M.G., D.S.0., lately Com- 
mending 27th (Lowland) Brigade. Illustrated. 2ad In- 
9s. net 


pression. 


IN KUT AND CAPTIVITY 


With the 6th Indian Division. By Major BE. W. C. 
SANDES, D.S.O.,M.0., R.E. With Illustrations and Maps. 
24s. neat, 





By ROBERT W. MACKENNA, M.A.,, MLD. 


THROUGH A TENT DOOR 


“Peeps at life’’ transferred to paper in odd and broken 
moments. 8a. net. 


THE ADVENTURE OF DEATH 


An uplifting and strengthening boek, free frem gloom and 
written with literary charm. 3rd Impression. 3s. Gd. net. 


THE ADVENTURE OF LIFE 


“ Bloquent and popular talks such as have been com- 
mended to aay readers in Dr. Mackenna’s ‘ Adventure 
of Death.’ "—Tsmes. 6s. net. 


—_——-— 





By Lieut. JOSEPH LEE, KRR.C. 


Illustrated by the Author. 36. 6d. net each. 


BALLADS OF BATTLE 
WORK-A-DAY WARRIORS 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 


3rd Invpression. 











CONSTABLE’S Gift- - Books 
SIR VICTOR HORSLEY Y 








A “Yi¥ 1 of his Life and Work, by STEPHEN PAGED 
F.R.C.S., Hon. Secretary, Research Defence Socier y. With 
« Prefatory Note by Lady Horsley. lustrated. 21a, nel, 

The Observer.—" No biographer who agreed with sens could have 
us anything so valuable, so convincing, so vitally defined... . Mr — 
never had an equal as a racdical biographer, and here hy = 3 excelled h melt 





The Br itish Weekly.—" Mr, Stephen Paget is not only a great and ; 
surgeon, like Horsley, bat also a man of eminent skill in letters, 
is very carefully planued and admirably written.” 


‘Cora plisheg 
This biography 


The Times Literary Supplement.— The earliest phases of his Hfe aro fu 
and well told by Mr. Stephen Paget. Indeed, it is not too much te say that of 
the many services which this author has rendered to seicntifie me olichee ind 








surgery, none ts so important as his biography of Sir Victor x Horsley 
HOW JERUSALEM WAS WON: 
P j 


The Record of Alle bys Can. psign i) ule : 
By W. T. MiSSEY, Official Corresponc Jen: of the London 











Newspapers with the Egyptian Kapeditionary Force. Fully 
Tlustrated. 2is. net, 
The Sunday T'\mes,— Those who read his lively and sympathetic desc ription 
of the ca: npalgn at the tims will need no recommendation for this veturme.’ 
The Daily Graphic.—* An interesting and ds taille d account of tho campaig: 
‘ vividly related . . excellent illustrations and maps add te the 
intorest of a work which cannot tail to rank as a ium lc of the war,” 
THE DARDAME REE S« A Wiliiary Study 
By Major-General Sir C. £. CALLWELL, 5.C.B., # 
W ith Mapes. 16s. he 
The Spectator" Geners| Ca'lwell’s valuable study «f the Dordaetles 
Yampaisn, from & military stand; Oiut, appears — rt aunely a3 the, complement « 
the Da dan welles © munfssion's Report on the conduct of Lhe opera ions.” 
A NEW VOLUME OF | i 1 AYS Pts ititled 
ia HEARTBREAK HOUSE’? 
iy GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 7s. Gd. nel. 





WE MORIES ar Seenes SER aiTH, O.M. 
~ By LADY BUTCHUER. 


“THE 59th eS roT Ts 


ENGLAND IN Fe ANGE 


SKETCHES BY SIDNEY RR. JONES 





3 Litustratios 5s. nel, 








(LIEUT. R.E.) 
HISTORIC AL TEXT by CHARLES VINCB. 2is. ne. 
Priuth,— The book Is a record, which, however, will got only be prized-b; 
those who have returned safely, but by the many othe:® to whom tho pene 


thau the brainless ¢ 





of the artist reveals much more 
the Glasgow Herald,—** Mr, Jones works both with 
artistry of arrangement and selection. liis iull-page 


sketches are both effective and = asiag.” 


YASHKA 


i. 
curacy of execution and 
drawiugs aed thumb-nai 






~~ My . Life as Peasant, Exile and Soldier. By th: 
Commander of the Russian Women’s Batialion « 
Death. 83. Od. x 


THE BOLSHEVIK 
ADVENTURE 


By JOHN POLLOCK. A terrible, moving 
The author escaped from the clutches of the 
sheviks and, afler amazing adventures, is now safe 
78. Gd. set 

FICTION ————_-— a 
MAURICE ARWLETT, 








story 


Ve 
4501. 


EE 
THE OUTLAW 
Author of ** G@udrid the Fair,” ete. 
KEITH’S DARK TOWER 
ELEANOR H. PORTER, Author of ‘‘ Just David,” ee 
THE LAIRD OF GLEMFERWIE 
— MARY JOHNSTON, Author of *‘ The Old Doméxicn,”’ etc 
THE STRONG HOURS MAUD DIVHE 
Author of “ Strange Roads,” ete, 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN 
Lb _BLASCO IBANEZ. — 

















VINCEN TE 


ARTHUR RACKHAIM’S 


NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


SOME BRITISH BALLAZ?S 


‘Tlustrated with 16 Full. Page Colour Plates and numerous Black. 
and.Whit: Drawings. 16s. net. 


LONDON: 10-12 Orange Street, W.C. 2. 


4th Tonpwession. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS' P List. 


— 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORS OF 
“SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M.” 


MOUNT MUSIC. 


By E. G@. SOMERVILLE and 
MARTIN ROSS. 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 64, not. 
“One would like all the poople who think they know Ireland 
to reed *‘ Mount Music.’ ee Chronicle. 








Wander ings ; and Memories. 
By J. G. MILLAIS, Author of “ Life of F. C. Selous, 
D.S.O.,” ete. With 15 Illustrations. 8vo. 163. net. 
“A joll y book of sport and travel.’ ‘Dat aily Mail. 


———-— 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


Impressions that Remained. 
Memoirs by ETHEL SMYTH, Mus.Doe. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. In ‘Two Volumes. S8vo. 28s. net. 
“More illuminating than any fiction.”—The Times. 


THIRD IMPRESS ION NOW RE \D a 
FOURTH IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


Outspoken Essays. 
By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, ©.V.O., D.D., Doan of 
St. Paul’s Crown 8vo. 46s. net. 
“A work of rare excellence and importance. It exhibits 
the courage of a man who is indif feront to vulgar applauss, 
ecause he has confidence in a settled faith.’ ~The Times. 


A (Neturalis st’s Sketch Sock. 
By AR CHIBAL D THORBURN, F.Z.S. With 60 Plates, 
24 of which are in Colour and 36 in Collotypo. 
In One Volume. 4to. £5 6s. not. 

* Even the life-long student of Nature’s great book of the 
English countryside will find somothing new to him and sur- 
prising on ulmost every page of this wonderful volume.” 

_——lorning Post. 


The- Skilled Labourer, 1760- 1832. 


By J. L. HE LAM MOND and BARB ARA HAMMOND, 
rong of "h Town Labourer, 1760-1832,” and 
“Tho Village La wer, 1760-1] 332.’ ” $8vo. 12s. 6d. not. 





A Basiieck i ee Lenaes of 


Nations. 
By Sir GEOFFREY BUTLER, K.3.E., Lecturer in Inter- 
national Law and Diplomacy, Cambridge. With a Preface 
by the Right Hon. LORD ROBERT CECIL. 8vo. 5s. net. 


See of War ona Patstetion. 
By K. KNIGHT HALLOWES. With an Introduction by 
the EARL ‘OF RONALDSHAY, Governor of Bengal. 
Crown S8vo. 2s. Gd. not. 


The Heart of a Schoolboy. 


By JACK HOOD. With a Preface by tho Rev. Canon 
E. A. BURROUGHS. Crown $8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Political History of kia 


Edited by the Kev. W. HUNT, D.Litt., and R. LANE- | 
POOLG, M.A., LL.D. in 12 Volumes. 8vo. Price | 


10s. Gd. net each. 
VOL. I.-—to 1968. 
VOL. II.—10€6 to 1216. 
VOL. I11.—1216 to 1377. 
VOL. IV.—1$77 to 1485. 
VOL. V.—1485 to 1547. 
M.A., 


M.P. 
VOL. Vi.—1547 to 1603. By A. F. POLLARD, M.A. 
VOL. VII.—1603 to 1660. By F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 
VOL. VITI.-1660 to 1702. By RICHARD LODGE, M.A. 
VOL. IX.--1702 to 1760. By I. 8. LEADAM, M.A. 
VOL. X.—-1760 to 1801. By the Rev. W. HUNT, M.4., D.Litt. 
VOL. XI.—-1801 t0 1837. By the Hon. G.C. BRODRICK,D.C.L., 
and J. FOTHERINGHAM, M.A. 
VOL. XII.—1837 to 1901. By Sir SIDNEY LOW, MLA., and 
LLOYD C. SANDERS, B.A. 


By THOMAS HODGKIH, D.C.L. 
By &@. BURTON ADAMS, B.D. 

By G. F. TOUT, M.A. 

By 0. OMAN, LL.D., M.P. 

By the — Eon. H. A. L. FISHER, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 








MACMILLAN’S LIS1 


Vols. I. & II. Just Published. 


The Melistock Edition 


OF THE 


Works of Thomas Hardy 


EDITION DE LUXE. 
In 37 Vols. Svo. Sold only in sets. 18s. net per Vol. 
This edition is limited to 500 copies, all of which have been 
subscribed for by the booksellers. It will contain all Mr. 
Hardy's writings in prose and verse, and will be uniform with 
Messrs. Macmillan’s well-known editions of Tennyson, Pater, &c. 
Vols. I. & I, Tess of the D'Urbervilles. 2 Vols. 





NEW COLOUR BOOK, 
Persian Tales, 


First written down in the original Kermani and Bakhtiiri, 
and Translated by D. lL. R. LORIMER and E. 0. LORIMER. 
With 16 Plates in Colour and Illustrations in Black-aud- 
White by HILDA ROBERTS. Fecap 4to. 20s. net. 
The Daily Chronicle :—‘* A very handsome and interesting 
voluune. x 


RU DYARD KIPL ING. 
The Years Between; The Muse 


among the Motors. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. Bombay Edition: Vol. X XV. 
Jamited to 1,050 copies. S8vo, 21s. net. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 


Uniform Edition. 21 Vols. 7s. 6d. net per Vol. Pocket 
Edition. 22 Vols. Printed on thin paper, with gilt ew ‘. 
Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; blue cloth, 6s. net per Vi 

Tu SERVICE KIPLING. 26 Vols. Blue cloth, 3s. net each, 





The Economic Consequences of 


the Peace. 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B., 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Express :—‘‘ The best picture of the Great Four 
at work yet penned, and the ablest and perhaps the most violent 
denunciation of British, French and American bad faith towards 
Germany yet produced this side of the Channel. . . . A book 
which all men may read with intense interest.” 


Feliow of Kine’s 





Pan-Islam. 
By G. WYMAN BURY, Author of ‘‘ The Laud of Uz” aud 
“ Arabia Infelix.” With Map. Crown 8vo, 63. net. 


The Spirit. 
GOD AND HiS RELATION TO MAN CONSIDERED FKCM 
THE STANDPOINT OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, 
AND ART. By A. SETH PRINGLE-P. ATTISON, Lif Ng 
DOUGALL, J. ARTHUR HADFIELD, C. A. ANDE RSON 
SCOTT, CYRIL W. EMMET, A. CLUTTON-BROCK, and 
B. H. STREETER (Editor). 8vo. 10s. 61. net. 


The Idea of Atonement in 
Christian Theology. 


The Bampton Lectures for 1915. By HASTINGS 
RASHDALL, D.Litt., D.C.l., UL.D., Dean of Carlisle 
Svo. 15s. net. 


.Pathways to Christian Unity. a 


Free Church View. 
By ARTHUR BLACK, G. E. DARLASTON, W. E. 
ORCHARD, WILLIAM PATON, J. H. SQUIRG, 
M AL, col M SPE NCE R. Crown Svo. 6s. net. 





An Introduction to 
Anthropology: 
A General Survey of the Early History of the Hwnaa 
Race. By the Rev. EF. O. JAMES, B.Litt., F.C.S., Fellow 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute. Crown 5vo. 
78. od. net, 


Aireraft in Peace and the Law. 
By J. M. SPAIGHT, O.B.B., LL.D, Author of ‘* Aircraft 
in War,” &c. 8vo. &s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S 32s. LIBRARY. in Vols. 
Elizabeth & her German Garden. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


The Solitary Summer. 
By the Author of ‘“ Elizabeth and ker German Garden. 
Crown 8vo. 48. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON, W. OC, 2. 
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BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS 
XMAS, 1919. 








THE SPIDER WEB: The Romance of a Flying-Boat War Flight 
By P. I. X. With numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


“This vivacious record of the work of a flying-boat war flight reads like a tale by Jules Verne, or like a rcrence 
produced a couple of decades ago by H. G. Wells and laid aside as containing speculations too daring and situaticns 
too extravagant for even the most imaginative reader.”—Glasgow Hereld. 


CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE 
By ROBERT HOLMES, Police Court Missionary. 6s. net. 


Th> author of “ Walter Greenway, Spy and Hero.” has presented one great character and many striking characters 
in his writings. They are mre attractive because they are not only unusual but real. Here he tells of some of his 
friends of the underworld who ‘“‘‘made good.” 


THE STORY OF OUR SUBMARINES 
By KLAXON, Author of “ H.MLS. - —,’’ “On Patrol.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“An ideal book for the Christmas season... narratives of hairbreadth escapes and daring adventures are better than 
romance,’ —Globe. 

** Since Captain Murray Sueter wrote his standard book on the subject over twelve years ago, no volume has afforded such 
#n insight into the construction and use of our under-water craft. The official records, moreover, have been placed at his disposal 
tor the purpose of this narrative. We recommend this book to all who would know what ‘a magnificent record of strenuous 
and gallant service’ was created by our submarines in the war. Needless to say, the book should bo read and re-read by every 
naval officer.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


GREEN BALLS: The Adventures of a Night Bomber 
By PAUL BEWSHER. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


To those who know at first hand the strange experience of night-bombing from an aeroplane Mr. Bewsher’s title to 
the story of his adventures will carry a thrill of reality. The book itself conveys in a remarkable manner the personal 
sensations of a flying man while carrying out nocturnal attacks over enemy territory. High spirits and deep tragedy 
are interwoven throughout this intensely vivid book. 


A FRAGMENT ON THE HUMAN MIND 
By THEODORE MERZ, Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Author of “ A History of European Thought in the 
Nineteenth anand ” 12s. Gu. net. 


THE Book for a iidniaen se Present. 


450 MILES TO FREEDOM 


By Captain M. A. B. JOHNSTON and Captain K. D. YEARSLEY. Crown 8vo. With Illus. 

trations. 7s. 6d. net. 

It is not too much to say that this is the most remarkable book produced out of war experiences. By amazing 
couag> aad dotormination eight B-itish oTizers escaped from Turkey and travelled 450 miles to freedom. 


Ths book makss an ideal present for boy or adult. 


TWO GOOD NOVELS 


SIMON say J. STORER cLousTon. Gs. net. 


BERRINGER OF BANDEIR —».y sypyeyc.crmr. 6s. net. 


BLACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE 


“T wonder whether readers are appreciating as they should the extraordinary life 
and vigour with which ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ is being conducted. Jt is like no other 
Magazine in the world in its range of subject and interest.” Str Wu.L1AM ROBERTSON NICOLL, 











“Not to read BLACKWOOD in these days is to miss incomparably the most literary 
and most interesting of the monthly Magazines.”"—Times of India. 


“* Blackwoods’ is an s sancnl in little tia the British Empire.’—The Times. 


7 


Subscribers both at horae and abroad can have ‘“ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ sent post free monthly for 


30s. yearly or 15s. for six months from 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 3: Paternoster Row, London, EC. 





Senden: Printed by Ww. SPEAigut & Soxs, Lp. ,98 & 99 Fetter 7 ane, , E. C, 45 ‘and “Published by ALFRED EVERSON for the “ SPEOTATOR ” 7 imited), at thelr 
Office, No, 1 Wellington Strect (W.C. 2}, in the Precinct of the Say oy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, December 20th, 1919, 














